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Will We Have State Socialism? 


That government ownership of railways will be 
adopted by 1940, and the rest of private enterprise 
will fall “an easy and inevitable victim,” was predicted 
recently by Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The ability and 
courage with which Dr. Jordan has been discussing the 
prevailing socialist-labor government policies has com- 
manded our admiration. We dissent, however, from 
his prediction of government ownership of railways. 
Similar predictions made when government operation 
of railways was adopted in 1918 were not fulfilled be- 
cause of the conservative reaction of public sentiment 
that occurred. 

The railroads until recently were the only large 
American industry subjected to comprehensive and 
detailed regulation of every phase of its financing, man- 
agement, operation and relations with-labor. There 
was then danger that socialistic politicians and labor 
leaders, aided by business men devoid of economic 
principles, would drive the railways into government 
ownership by making private ownership unable to fi- 
nance its continued existence. All finance, industry and 
commerce are now being subjected to drastic govern- 
ment regulation and coercion. As time passes it will be- 
come more plain, as Dr. Jordan intimates, that if the 
railroads pass into the hands of the government, other 
private enterprise, due to the same causes, will fall 
“an easy and inevitable victim.” The consequent in- 
creasing resistance to state socialism will increase the 
resistance to socialization of the railways and the real 
question is as to whether the resistance to state 
socialism will be effective.. If so, it will prevent gov- 
ernment railway ownership. 


Post-War Experience in Europe 


Experience within recent years in Europe may fore- 
cast developments here. In almost every European 
country following the war there was a movement 
toward the establishment of a socialist labor state. 
The result in most cases has been a reaction to the 
“right.” Fascism in Italy, Nazi-ism in Germany and 
Austria, the recent overthrow of the cabinet in France, 
have all been the results of reactions against socialistic 
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policies as well as against inefficient, wasteful; and cor- 
rupt parliamentary government. The British have re- 
mained faithful to democracy and parliamentary gov- 
ernment, but after a trial of labor government, socialist 
policies and doles, they voted by an overwhelming 
majority to establish a conservative government, which 
has reversed the radical policies previously tried. 

The American people, in their thinking and action 
regarding government policies, are most like the British, 
but usually turn radical or conservative a few years 
later than the British. We predict this will occur 
again—that the radical policies now being followed 
in this country will cause a reaction of sentiment 
which, within a very few years, will replace them with 
conservative policies—perhaps too conservative. The 
radicalism of the nineties was followed by extreme con- 
servatism. The policies of Wilson created a desire for 
“normalcy” and helped elect Harding. 


Why We Will Swing to the Right 


Those responsible for the present government policies 
are proceeding upon the assumption that the wage earn- 
ers are an all-important class, economically and politi- 
cally. In 1930, the number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States was about 49,000,000. 
These included 3,000,000 professional persons, 10,- 
000,000 “proprietors, managers and officials,’ includ- 
ing farmers, 2,000,000 salesmen and 1,000,000 account- 
ants, bookkeepers, etc. This 16,000,000 persons, and 
the many foremen and skilled workers who desire op- 
portunity for themselves and their children to rise to 
positions and affluence, constitute our “middle class,” 
and are the brains of the nation. The influence upon 
them of the thus far highly successful propaganda which 
has been carried on from Washington will rapidly de- 
cline when they find that radical policies are not only 
hurting the rich, but most of them also, by curtailing 
their incomes and increasing their taxes. A large part of 
other classes will follow them. Most politicians care 
for nothing but votes, and don’t care how they get 
them. They will turn conservative fast enough when 
sentiment begins to change. 

In no other country does mass-sentiment change as 
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in the United States. Five years ago it accepted the 
“new era” and Herbert Hoover as its prophet. Today 
it acclaims the “new deal” and President Roosevelt as 
its prophet. The “new deal” can no more accomplish 
what is expected of it than the “new era” could be 
perpetuated. A swing of mass-sentiment to the right 
in future, if conservatives fight for their principles, 
is as certain as was its swing to the left in a depression. 
If the new dealers are wise they will profit by ex- 
perience, become more conservative soon and give 
private enterprise a chance. Dr. Jordan is right as to 
what would happen to the railways and private enter- 
prise if the swing to the left should continue. He is 
wrong, because the swing to the right will occur in time 
to save private enterprise. 


Labor Troubles of Railways and Other Industries 


Meantime, those who have had experience with 
government regulation of railways can smile at the 
consternation caused many leaders in other industries 
by their labor troubles. Just before the National Re- 
covery Act was passed last June a manufacturer was 
telling a railroad man what his group of manufacturers 
were going to do under their prospective code. “You 
will not do these things,’ said the railroad man. 
“Why?” “Because,” replied the railroad man, “you 
will find labor leaders have so much more influence in 
Washington than you have.” A wise man once said, 
“Experience is the best teacher, but anybody is a fool 
who can’t learn from anybody’s experience excepting 
his own.” 

The railroads have had a great many years of ex- 
perience with government regulation, but leaders in 
other industries apparently did not learn much from it. 
They criticised railway managers because, as was 
claimed, they were not capable of managing as pro- 
gressively, efficiently and economically as manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, for example. 

Then the government offered codes of fair compe- 
tition as a means of escape from the trammels of the 
anti-trust law. Leaders in many industries almost 
trampled upon each other in the hotel lobbies in Wash- 
ington in their rush to take advantage of the new gov- 
ernment “partnership” with business. To their sur- 
prise and chagrin, they found that labor union leaders 
were there first, demanding, with government backing, 
that the codes should include provisions for “collective 
bargaining” with national labor unions only; and re- 
cently the demand has been supported by threats of 
nation-wide strikes and coercive legislation. 


Need for More Business Statesmanship 


We submit that business leaders who have been sur- 
prised and outraged by these developments are less 
observing and intelligent than they have thought them- 
selves. Just what experience had there been in this 
country to make them believe that, under government 
regulation, labor leaders would have less influence than 
business men? Were they unaware of the way Presi- 
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dent Wilson and Congress forced the basic eight-hour 
day upon the railways by the Adamson Act in 1916 
under threat of a nation-wide strike? Did they not 
observe how Congress, under pressure from the labor 
leaders, extracted the economy teeth from the Emer- 
gency Transportation Act of 1933? Railway managers 
could have told other business men that the only way 
to avoid political and labor union dictation in an in- 
dustry is to avoid government regulation of it. But 
most leaders in other industries could not learn any- 
thing from railway experience because they knew they 
were so much abler than railway executives. Conse- 
quently, for their own purposes, they stuck their heads 
through the noose of government “partnership,” and 
have found themselves in labor difficulties such as are 
quite familiar to railway managers. 

The American business leader usually is a better 
executive, but a much worse statesman, than the Brit- 
ish business leader. Most British business leaders long 
since learned that they must know something about 
economics as well as their own business, that a repu- 
tation for good faith in dealing with their stockholders 
and the public was an asset, and that it was desirable 
for them to participate in politics. Scandalous abuses of 
trust in business, of which so many recently have been 
exposed in this country, are very rare in England. Sir 
Josiah C. Stamp, chairman of the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway, is one of the most eminent econ- 
omists in Europe. Many British business and profes- 
sional leaders are members of parliament. The business 
leaders of the United States generally have shown a 
remarkable incapacity in economics and politics since 
the Great War, and the entire capitalistic system has 
been brought into disrepute because so many of them 
have disregarded the plain rights of investors as well 
as the public. 

Confronted with the problems of old countries, this 
no longer new country needs statesmanship as well as 
executive ability among its business leaders. States- 
manship requires a broad knowledge of large economic 
problems gained by hard study, and a willingness and 
ability to help solve them which are not compatible with 
the unrestrained exercise of private power and greed. 
Abuses in private business, however efficiently man- 
aged, make it difficult to defend against socialistic at- 
tacks. If recent developments shock American business 
leaders into a realization of their need of economic 
knowledge and statesmanship they will, in the long 
run, be beneficial to business and the public. 


Recovery and the Durable Goods Industries 


Demonstrable previous lack of sound economics and 
statesmanship in private business, while they may afford 
a pretext, cannot however afford an argument or justi- 
fication for government policies equally lacking in 
sound economics and statesmanship. The most im- 
portant problem of economic recovery is that of reviv- 
ing business and employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries. The only way it can be solved is by restor- 
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ing the ability and willingness of other industries to in- 
crease their purchases from the durable goods indus- 
tries. This can be done only by increasing the net 
earnings and credit of these other industries, and the 
confidence of their managements and of investors that 
they will be able to earn a return upon additional invest- 
ment. 

The trouble with most of those now influential in 
government is that they do not know or will not act 
in accordance with these vital facts. They criticise 
bankers because, as they assert, although the banks have 
abundant capital, bankers will not extend enough credit 
to help revive private business. The real trouble is, 
that many business concerns have not enough current 
or prospective net earnings to justify loans to them, 
and that many others will not borrow because they are 
afraid they will be unable to earn a return upon in- 
creased investment or that to issue securities will sub- 
ject those responsible to the pains and penalties of the 
new securities act. Increased net earnings, and con- 
fidence in the future, are essential to a complete revival 
of business. Government labor or any other policies 
that undermine both may promote “reform,” but not 
recovery. 


The Railway Example 


Take the railways, for example. They need to make 
much larger maintenance and capital expenditures, but 
in order to do so must largely increase their net earn- 
ings. Theoretically, they may get capital at present by 
borrowing either from the government or from private 
investors. When they were offered loans from the 
government’s public works fund it was understood that 
little or no collateral would be required. They have bor- 
rowed much less than was expected because Uncle Sam 
—known abroad as “Uncle Shylock”—showed the same 
disposition in drawing contracts as private investors to 
demand ample security either in the form of earning 
capacity or collateral. Consequently, the roads which 
most need loans have been the least able to get them. 
Why should government officials lambast bankers for 
refusing to lend on poor credit when the government 
does the same thing? 

The car loadings and gross and net earnings of the 
railroads are increasing. Car loadings are 40 per cent 
larger than a year ago, and relatively the largest since 
October, 1931. Continued increase in the net earnings 
of the railroads will rapidly restore their credit and en- 
able them largely to increase their buying from the 
durable goods industries. But suppose Congress should 
pass some of the numerous bills backed by the labor 
unions to reduce working hours and increase wages, 
limit the length of trains, establish national boards of 
adjustments and create pension systems. Suppose the 
10 per cent deduction from basic wages should be dis- 
continued. The resulting increases of operating ex- 
penses would reduce or wipe out the net earnings of 
the railroads, prevent restoration of their credit, dis- 
able them from borrowing either from the government 
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or private investors, and virtually stop their purchases 
from the durable goods industries. 


Natural Business Revival—or Strangulation? 


What is true of the railroads is true of other indus- 
tries that are increasing, or desire to increase, their 
purchases from the durable goods industries. Increase 
their losses or curtail their net earnings by prematurely 
and unduly increasing their pay rolls, and you will 
immediately reduce or destroy their credit, the con- 
fidence of investors and their managements in their 
future, and their ability to buy from the durable goods 
industries. Some government officials answer that the 
government will arrange to make loans to industries 
that its policies render unable to borrow from the banks 
and private investors. But what business concern wants 
to borrow from the government to pay government- 





Traffic Development Series 
Available in Pamphlet Form 


In response to many requests for copies of the 
series of 20 articles on practical ways and means 
of increasing freight and passenger traffic on 
the railroads, which appeared in the Railway 
Age from last June until March of the current 
year, arrangements have been made to reprint 
the entire series in a convenient pamphlet of 
approximately 80 pages. Copies of this series 
will be available while the supply lasts at 20 
cents each; or, in quantities of 100 or more, at 
15 cents each. Address Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York. 











compelled increases of operating expenses? And will 
the government be willing to loan to business concerns 
without credit at the banks? If so, why does it not loan 
to needy railroads without credit? 

General business is improving. Gross and net earn- 
ings of most industries are increasing. If the improve- 
ment is not interrupted by further government action 
that scares investors, and the securities act is reason- 
ably changed, private business probably will rapidly 
become able to finance its own recovery. If those who 
determine government policies desire recovery, and not 
merely “reform,” and have learned anything about eco- 
nomics, they will do nothing further to increase the 
operating expenses of business or scaré investors. They 
will then get a large amount of credit they will not 
deserve for the improvement of business. If they con- 
tinue to use artificial measures of both stimulation and 
strangulation they will make it demonstrable that they 
have handicapped and delayed recovery, and will in- 
tensify the swing of public sentiment to the right which 
is sure to come, anyway. 









Pennsylvania Steel-Sheathed Automobile Car 


Pennsylvania Builds 
and Flat Cars 


The former, equipped with loaders, have 
unusual roof construction—The flat 
cars have cast-steel frames 


built by the Pennsylvania at its Altoona, Pitcairn and 

Enola shops are 500 type X-31 automobile box cars 
equipped with loaders and 1,500 flat cars of an entirely 
new type, classified as F-30-A. Three thousand auto- 
mobile box cars are also being built without automobile 
loaders, in addition to 2,000 steel box cars with standard 
dimensions. 

The design of the new X-31 automobile box car was 
worked out carefully with the automobile industry and 
has been approved and recommended in every detail 
by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce. It is said 
by the automobile industry to be the type of car most 
likely to return automobile traffic to the rails. 


The Automobile Cars 


The mechanical loading devices used in the new X-31 
car make possible the convenient handling and hauling 
of four automobiles per car, instead of the two or three 
automobiles now generally accommodated. The use of 


| ‘butte by the in the 7,000 new freight cars now being 
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The Pennsylvania Flat Car with Cast-Steel Frame 


the mechanical loader eliminates all bracing or wooden 
decking in motor-car shipments, saving expense to the 
dealer and greatly facilitating unloading. The loaders 
are so arranged that when not in use they are drawn 
up and stored under the roof so that the especially 
equipped cars may be quickly converted for the handling 
of standard box-car commodities. In the cars to be 
built without the loader, provision has been made for its 
installation later if necessary. 

Another special feature of the X-31 car is its wagon- 
top type roof which provides greater clearance in tun- 
nels. The general dimensions of the new automobile 
box car are as follows: Inside yy 40 ft. 6 in.; inside 
height, 10 ft.; inside width, 9 ft. 2 in.; maximum height 
from rail, 14 ft. 6 in. : length over striking castings, 41 
ft. 8% in.; coupled length, 44 ft. 2% in.; distance be- 
tween truck centers, 30 ft. 8% in.; height to top of floor, 
empty car, 3 ft. 87 in. 

The underframe has 12-in. A.R.A. center sills, 40.3 Ib. 
per ft., with 14-in. by 20-in. top cover plate, and 7-in. 
side-sill channel, 18.8 lb. per ft. This side sill is re- 





The Automobile Loader in Position for Use 


inforced at the door opening with 3-in. by 3%-in. bulb 
angle, 11.9 Ib. per ft. Bolsters and crossbearers are of 
the built-up construction with pan-shaped diaphragm and 
top and bottom tie plates. The flooring is 234 in. thick 
and is substantially supported at center sills, sills 
and intermediate floor supports. 

The side top plate is a 3%-in. by 44 ¢-in. by 3%-in. 
by %¢-in. Z-bar, reinforced at the aeer ‘opening 
Y4-in. by 54%4-in. plate. The .11-in. side sheets are riveted 
to this Z-bar and to the side sill, and this construction 
is stiffened by a number of steel side posts against which 
the 1% -in. wood inside lining rests. The inside lining 
is properly strengthened by 134-in. wood nailing planks. 

The side door posts are of a one-piece steel casting, 
round-faced on the inside. Besides making a good solid 
connection between the top and bottom members of the 
side construction, this design gives the benefit of whz 
would be several more inches of clear-door opening w! 
loading automobiles obliquely. The nominal doo 
ing is 12 ft. 1% in. and the doors are staggered 6 ft 
The ends and double side doors are of the corrugated 
type. The roof is of all-steel riveted design of the semi- 
wagon-top type and is reinforced by ten substantial car- 
lines. 

The cars are equipped with the AB air brake furnished 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, and 
hand brakes. 

The nominal capacity of this car is 100,000 lb. and 
the light weight is 53,600 lb., including auto loaders, 
which gives a load limit capacity of 115,400 Ib. 

The trucks are of the four-wheel type, with a wheel 
base of 5 ft. 6 in., having standard A.R.A. 5%-in. by 
10-in. journal axles, cast-steel side frames with integral 
journal boxes, cast-steel or pressed-steel bolster, non- 
harmonic spring combination and one-wear rolled steel 
wheels. The non-harmonic springs insure an 
riding car and better protection to the lading. 

The X-31 car was designed in the office of the me- 
chanical engineer of the Pennsylvania at Altoona 


side 


with a 
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easier 


The Flat Car 


The new type F-30-A flat car has the lowest 
of any Pennsylvania flat car ever built, making it espe- 
cially attractive to shippers of electrical apparatus and 


floor 


other high freight requiring additional clearance. The 
floor of this car is 3 ft. 5% in. above the top of the rail 
as compared with 3 ft. 95¢ in. for previous cars of this 
type. 

The length of the car also adapts it for the more ef- 
ficient handling of longer steel lengths, shapes and pipe. 
Of especial interest also in connection with the new 
flat car is the fact that the underframe is a one-piece 
steel casting, incorporating center sills, side sills, cross 
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members, draft castings, lugs for air brakes, etc., the 
weight of the casting being approximately 25,500 Ib. The 
light weight was made possible by very careful distri- 
bution of metal. This construction should also reduce 
maintenance costs. 

The F-30-A flat car has a length over striking castings 
of 50 ft. and truck centers of 39 ft., leaving 5 ft. 6 in. 
from center line of bolster to striking castings. Width 
over flooring is 9 ft. 3 in. and stake pockets have been 
provided and located so that requirements for pockets 
for flat cars as well as for container cars have been 
satisfied. 

The car is designed to carry load limit capacity con- 
centrated at the two crossbearers located 6 in. on each 
side of the center line of the car. The center sills at the 
draft pocket are spread the standard 12% in. apart, but 
are gradually spread further apart from the bolsters to 
the crossbearers. Between crossbearers this width is 
34 in. Thus the center sills have been designed to carry 
approximately 74 per cent of the capacity lading, plus 
their own weight and the end shock caused by buffing. 

The center-sill web is 34 in. thick and the top flange 
is 14 in. wide, providing a good surface for the 234-in. 
oak flooring. The bottom part is bulb shaped. 

The side sill is substantially the same design as the 
center sill, although lighter and has a top bearing surface 
for the floor of 10 in. It is designed to carry its own 
weight, plus 13 per cent of the lading. The crossbearers 
are strong enough to transfer loads from side to center 
sill, or vice versa. 

The floor is bolted to the side and center sills. Both 
the center and side sills are of uniform depth between 
crossbearers and then decrease gradually in depth toward 
the bolster. 

The car is equipped with the AB air brake furnished 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. The trucks 
are of the four-wheel type, with a wheel base of 5 ft. 
6 in., having A.R.A. 6-in. by 11-in. journal axles, cast- 
steel side frames with integral journal boxes, cast-steel 
bolster, non-harmonic spring combination, and single- 
wear rolled-steel wheels. 

The nominal lading capacity of the car is 140,000 Ib., 
with a load limit of 159,200 Ib. and light weight of 
50,800 Ib. It was designed in the office of the me- 
chanical engineer of the Pennsylvania in collaboration 
with the General Steel Castings Corporation. 

The new freight cars now under construction by the 
Pennsylvania in its three shops are part of the road’s 
$77,000,000 electrification and improvement program 
financed by the Public Works Administration. 

* * * 





Canadian Pacific Train at Vancouver (B. C.) Station 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
b March 17 totalled 625,773 cars, an increase of 13.- 

371 cars as compared with the week before and of 
172,136 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. This was also an increase of 41,014 cars 
as compared with 1932. Loading of miscellaneous 
freight, grain and grain products, forest products, ore, 
and live stock showed increases both as compared with 
the week before and as compared with last year, but mer- 
chandise, coal, and coke showed reductions as compared 
with the preceding week. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, March 17, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 °: 1932 
RNIN fe Serie Gy exerts cals chase ct evare rate yar adereoarers 150,845 103,552 138,138 
IIR Ss gina «lvl clgs ac a ecdclaeclieinn eee aCe 126,899 84,118 116,634 
IL, ix d,uia'nckschaginww gaia tauiedioncs 48,202 31,767 39,764 
NI 2s oid kc: chis'nn b eter er var erat ee 8 mrs e avs 96,633 73,451 89,899 
I Aa tornin cosGecauelens vie bie Sue a ores 69,458 52,252 66,907 
Ce IE was ost thew Soak pualeiesre 84,469 68,647 85,290 
ee re re 49,267 39,850 48,127 
Total Western Districts. ....:.5..02000% 203,194 160,749 200,324 
ee ee 625,773 453,637 584,759 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............. 31,952 26,750 29,890 
EN, IIE Fy aici Gam are digas aac’ Somer ewdpraiecove 14,037 12,293 16,183 
BE a iasky b hvarGatGakrked kwhntane arene 148,159 89,277 131,073 
tn cuenta nies saiesatnrh at 8,760 4,349 6,839 
Porest Products ......cccccscccccccecs 25,164 14,530 20,307 
ge Cap RR a I 4,010 2,486 3,267 
SR Me, Dn cacweaenw cinnadcneaeqe’ 166,129 153,176 187,192 
NN OR re eee eer 227,562 150,776 190,008 
SC a ee eae ee See 625,773 453,637 584,759 
PT ine, «060s 64 0) Reid ee WSK es Gr ee oie 612,402 441,361 575,481 
NE Ia 654d eb orerae Ri oiahe tidiieeede ere 604,137 481,208 559,479 
| eer a ere 573,371 462,315 535,498 
POE BF so ht cdsaceeweaceenneseer eyes 598,896 517,529 572,265 

Cumulative total, eleven weeks...... 6,328,783 5,270,980 6,229,711 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loading in Canada for the week ended March 17 
totaled 43,612, an increase of 118 over the previous week 
and 7,726 cars over the corresponding week in 1933, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
NS Be ino. widigivd dice whew emeece 43,612 26,007 
cree 43,494 26,023 
OS ea ere 42,610 25,916 
pS SR ere errr 35,886 16,561 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SS SS | Se ee rr 448,966 248,441 
Oe eee ee 360,683 187,493 
| et eer 455,275 235,025 


PLANS OF THE New York CENTRAL to enter the airplane 
business are likely to come to a focus this spring or summer, 
if conditions at that time seem favorable. New York Central 
officers have been investigating the matter for some time and 
have consulted representatives of the United Air Lines, American 
Airways and others. No definite arrangements have been made 
with any particular company, but probability is that the rail- 
road will operate in conjunction with an established air line 


rather than attempt to organize its own aviation unit. It is 
understood the railroad contemplates air service only in the 


territory now served by its rail lines. 
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Proper Investment Built Into Lehigh Valley Tracks Has Been of Great Benefit During the Last Four Years 


Proper Investment and Modern 


Methods Will Yield a Return’ 


Expenditures for and practices in maintenance of way on the 
Lehigh Valley have resulted in high standards 


and large savings 
By G. A. Phillipst 


Chief Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna G Western 


WAS invited to describe how it is possible for a 
| railroad to secure a return on proper investment in 

roadway and structures. To this end I shall confine 
my remarks to the history of the Lehigh Valley during 
the period from 1910 to date, on which road many in- 
vestments were made which have yielded large returns. 

The Lehigh Valley operates a double-track railroad, 
with many miles of third and fourth tracks, from New 
York, through the Allegheny mountains between Allen- 
town, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of 450 miles. The road comprises a total mileage 
of about 3,400, including branch lines extending 
throughout the anthracite region and leading to ports on 
Lake Ontario. It carried a gross tonnage of 39,000,000 
in 1910, 46,000,000 in 1926, and 23,000,000 in 1932. 

A bird’s-eye view of the property in 1910 would have 
revealed a track structure composed of rail not exceed- 
ing 90 lb. per yard; untreated ties throughout; stone 
ballast inadequate and not cleaned since installation ; and 
automatic signals of the lower quadrant and banjo types 
operated by primary batteries and lighted by oil and gas. 
Interlocking plants were largely of the mechanical type, 
without advance locking; telegraph and telephone lines 
were made up of small poles and long spans; main line 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the New England Railroad Club 
at Boston, Mass., on February 13 


+.Mr. Phillips was chief engineer maintenance of the Lehigh Valley 
until February 1, when he became chief engineer of the Lackawanna. 


bridges were designed for E-40 or E-50 loadings and 
were entirely of open-floor construction, many of the 
shelf-angle type; truss bridges were largely pin-con- 
nected, while all bridge ties were untreated. - Wooden 
bridges on branch lines were of the trestle type, with 
untreated open-floor decks. 

So much for conditions as of 1910. Since that time, 
changed operating practices, heavier wheel loads and in- 
creased speeds have made necessary the reconstruction 
of the property and, as will be shown later, this recon- 
struction resulted in a great reduction in operating ex- 
penses, while at the same time noticeably bettering the 
property. 

I was connected with the Lehigh Valley in one capac- 
ity or another for practically the entire period under 
discussion and saw all of the various stages of recon- 
struction, but it was my immediate predecessor as chief 
maintenance officer, who had the courage and the fore- 
sight to convince the management that different methods 
had to be adopted, that improved materials had to be 
purchased, that structures had to be strengthened, sig- 
nals improved and a general rehabilitation instituted, . 


Drainage, Ballast and Ties Considered 


Track can well be divided into four parts, namely; 
sub-grade, ballast, ties and rail. A foundation is neces- 
sary, and, with this in mind, drainage was provided in 
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r curves. In recent years the purchase of hardwood ties 
Bb has been restricted to oak, and, since 1926, all ties have 
e af been pre-adzed and bored. I think the greatest benefit 
z 4 | from the latter practice is the more effective and in- 
~ & Total Maintenance of creased penetration of the preservative into the wood. 
S I Way Expenditures 
3‘ Heavy Rail Adopted Early 
= 5f During the period from 1910 to 1915, a great amount 
3+ SPREE of attention was given to improving the sub-grade, bal- 
a a last and ties. At the same time, the size of the rail was 


practically every place that required it; sometimes of 
the sub-drainage type, and other times of the open-ditch 
type. Side ditches were provided in cuts and side-hill 
slopes, banks were widened to reasonable width for sup- 
porting the track and ballast, and these were thoroughly 
protected with riprap where necessary to prevent scour 
by streams and, at the same time, to eliminate frost dif- 
ficulties. 

Nothing at great length can be said for ballast. Over 
a period of years the quantity under the ties was in- 
creased from a veneer to at least 14 in., and probably 
18 in. in many places, brought about by surfacing in 
cycles averaging four years each. A good quality of 
hard limestone was used for ballast, prepared of a size 
to pass over a 1%-in. and through a 3-in. ring. It 
seems essential to avoid the so-called “run-of-crusher” 
stone as this restricts the percentage of voids in the bal- 
last. 

One of the largest items of expense which annually 
confronts a railroad is that for tie renewals. In 1910 
the Lehigh Valley began to use creosoted ties and cre- 
osoted switch and structural timbers exclusively. All 
ties and timber on this road have been treated under 
the “Lowry” or “empty cell” process, which consists of 
submerging air-seasoned timber in a retort of creosote 
at 200 deg. temperature and atmospheric pressure, and 
then applying pressure until the timber takes up a pre- 
determined amount of the preservative. When the 
pressure is released, the surplus oil is drained off, this 
being followed by a quick strong vacuum to recover the 
free oil. The early treatment employed provided for 
the use of straight creosote, but in later years the road 
has been using a mixture of 70 per cent oil and 30 per 
cent coal tar. This percentage was changed recently, 
for pine ties and switch timbers only, to 60 per cent oil 
and 40 per cent tar. 

Prior to the use of creosoted ties, the annual tie re- 
placements on the Lehigh Valley were approximately 
250 per mile. After a 12-year period, this was reduced 
to below 100 per track mile, in spite of increasing the 
number of ties, from 16 to 18 ties per 33-ft panel of 
track to 20 ties per rail length. During the last five 
years tie renewals have averaged only 50 per mile, with- 
out reducing the strength of the property. I look for 
the tie renewals on the Lehigh Valley to increase some- 
what in the future, but I am sure they will never exceed 
100 per mile. Yellow pine and hardwood ties were gen- 
erally purchased, the former being used on tangents and 
light curves, while the latter have been used on heavy 
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increased from 80 and 90 Ib. to 100 and 110 Ib., with 
100-lb. rail predominating in the track in 1915. With 
the steady increase in wheel loads, it was felt necessary 
to go to a heavier section of rail; one that would meet 
requirements for many years and perhaps all time. 
Therefore, in 1915, a rail weighing 136 lb. per yard was 
designed and has been purchased exclusively since, with 
the exception of a very small tonnage of 100-lb. rail 
for emergency purposes. The 136-lb. rail was 7 in. 
high and 6% in. wide at the base, with a moment of 
inertia of 86.0, and generally good proportions through- 
out. This rail was redesigned slightly in 1927, provid- 
ing a height of 73 in. and a moment of inertia of 98.5, 
without increasing the weight or width of base, but with 
additional fishing space. 

The 136-lb. rail is of the girder type, that is, it sup- 
ports the heavy wheel loads with minimum deflection, 
thereby reducing the wave motion, which is a disturb- 
ing element and the cause of heavy track maintenance 
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expense. This large section allowed the carbon content 
to be increased, making the rail harder and providing 
more resistance to wear, particularly when used on the 
sharp curves. 

Rails in recent years have been purchased in 39-ft. 
lengths, but in 1929 and 1930, ten track miles of 66-ft. 
rail were laid, with every success physically, reducing 
the number of joints per mile of track from 270 to 160, 
or 110 less per mile. The only change I would now 
recommend in connection with this installation would 
be to make the rails longer, say 78 ft., this being a 
multiple of 39 and allowing more tonnage on the neces- 
Sary two cars. 

Rail on sharp curves on the Lehigh Valley is protected 
from lateral wear by rail oilers, and, at the present time, 
about 150 of these devices are in service. It has also been 
found economical to transpose the high and low rails 
on curves, which increases the life of the latter about 
25 per cent over the original installation due to cold- 
rolling or case-hardening. 

Large tie plates, 8 in. by 13% in., canted 1 in 20, have 
been used for many years on the Lehigh Valley and 
have been an important factor in not only increasing the 
life of the ties, but also in reducing labor, as the slop- 
ing plate with a corrugated bottom practically elimi- 
nated the necessity for gaging track. 


Much Work Equipment Used 


Let us now consider the component parts of the track 
structure collectively as track. It is necessary for all 
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railroads to raise and surface tracks from time to time. 
The majority of the surfacing on the Lehigh Valley is 
done with power tampers in cycles of four years. At 
this time all ties are removed which will not last this 
period or as long as the surface of the track. Such ties 
as can be reused are placed in secondary or yard tracks. 
No ties are spaced on the Lehigh Valley, nor are they 
dug in. In other words, everything possible is done to 
retain the original bed. 

Rail is generally laid on this road in the late Fall or 
Winter, preferably at a temperature of about 32 deg., 
for the reason that this seems to be the most economical 
season. It is necessary for all roads to maintain a small 
winter force to meet emergencies, such as snow, along 
with some productive winter maintenance. However, 
snow handled by these men means expense with no value 
received, Therefore, they have been collected together 
and “in goes the rail.” 

It is a great advantage to get the rail program out of 
the way during the winter, as this enables one to apply 
his man hours to work in the summer season that can- 
not be performed during the winter, such as surfacing 
track. Furthermore, it was found to be less difficult to 
control expansion when the rail was laid in the winter. 
Open joints in the winter season cause great damage to 
the rails. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention here the details 
of rail laying and the use of mechanical equipment, but 
generally speaking, the Lehigh Valley has all of the 
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various kinds and is constantly purchasing the latest de- 
vices for the various classes of work of the different 
departments. This road was an early purchaser of loco- 
motive cranes, having 47 at present, largely in main- 
tenance of way service; and the same principle applies 
to other types of equipment. 

In the same manner that the track structure was im- 
proved, the bridges were strengthened to accommodate 
E-60 and E-65 loadings, with axle loads of 70,000 Ib. 
Creosoted bridge ties were adopted exclusively, and con- 
crete solid floors were installed where economical, to- 
gether with creosoted timber solid floors for branch line 
bridges. Pin-connected trusses were replaced with 
riveted box girders. Signals were changed to the upper 
quadrant and position electric-light type, using com- 
mercial current, and pole lines are now in the process 
of reconstruction with creosoted pine poles and copper 
wire. Many mechanical interlocking plants have been 
replaced with all-electric plants. 


Track Sections Lengthened 


The period from 1910 to 1927 on the Lehigh Valley 
can be classified as a reconstruction era, although an 
analysis of expenses during this period will not disclose 
extravagances, and the maintenance of way ratio of 


‘ the road will be seen to fall well below the average for 


the country. -This has been the result of the kinds of 
materials purchased and the manner in which they were 
applied, two of the early principles in effect on this 
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road being to avoid all unnecessary and non-productive 
work, so far as possible, and to improve the methods of 
performing work in the interest of increased efficiency 
and economy. . 

Early in 1928, before the general decline in business, 
it became necessary for the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the Lehigh Valley to scrutinize expenses 
carefully. This was because of a sharp falling off in 
anthracite coal tonnage, together with an increase in 
compulsory non-productive expenditures, such as for 
train control and the abolition of grade crossings. With 
normal maintenance of way expenditures chargeable to 
operation running about $8,000,000 annually and reve- 
nues about $70,000,000, it became necessary to reduce 
expenses with the decline in earnings. The second 
half of this story deals with the years 1928 to date, and 
will show returns on investment that were very gratify- 
ing in a very distressing period. 

One of the first thoughts to present itself, consider- 
ing the character of the track structure, with its heavy 
rail, healthy tie condition, adequate stone ballast and 
proper drainage, was that of lengthening track sections. 
The ordinary double-track main-line section was about 
4¥% miles long, with allowance made for yards, sidings 
and running tracks. It was thought that this length 
could well be doubled, and, without any extended sci- 
entific investigation, this was done, resulting in decreas- 
ing the number of sections from 302 to 131. Individual 
outlying double-track sections became about nine miles 
long, regardless of the number of units, and branch-line 
sections became from 12 to 20 miles long, depending 
upon traffic conditions. This alone resulted in an an- 
nual payroll saving of $308,000. 

Furthermore, thought was given to the old-fashioned 
“track walker,” with his wrench, dinner pail and um- 
brella in hand. As a result, track walking was abol- 
ished, substituting motor car patrols where necessary, 
and requiring every gang and supervisory officer mov- 
ing over the road to be watchful. This reduced the 


annual payroll another $240,000. 
Rail and Bridge Welding to Effect Economies 


Along with other things, overhead expenses were 
scrutinized carefully on the Lehigh Valley, referring in 
particular to the Interstate Commerce Account —‘Su- 
perintendence.” As a result, operating divisions were 
combined, effecting savings of $300,000 annually. Along 
with the combining of divisions, all repairs to main- 
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tenance of way equipment were centralized, eliminating 
the division organizations. Payroll savings were not 
the only benefits derived, for more uniform and refined 
results were obtained. 

Electric and gas welding in both track and bridge 
work are resorted to to a large extent, together with 
some thermit welding of rails in station platforms. Over 
900 track miles of rail have had their ends built up 
since June, 1932, along with the necessary frogs and 
switches. This has resulted in marked savings other 
than in rail renewals, and, naturally, has greatly im- 
proved the riding qualities of the track. With a traffic 
of about 25,000,000 gross tons annually, the Lehigh 
Valley hopes to secure an average rail life of 17 years. 
In effecting this, it is expected that the rail oilers in 
service on sharp curves will play an important part. 
These oilers have a bearing on the tonnage of trains, 
as well as in decreasing tire and flange wear. They 
also minimize the necessary transposition of rails on 
curves. The use of the fissure detector car, when neces- 
sary, is also a factor in the increased life of rail. 


Excess Buildings and Work Trains Eliminated 


Changes in operating conditions required an analysis 
of tracks, buildings and other structures to eliminate 
the non-essential. This was done, with a result that 150 
miles of tracks, 350 buildings, 66 automatic signals and 
14 interlocking plants were removed, saving future 
maintenance or renewal costs and annual taxes, in ad- 
dition to conserving the cash outlay for material by se- 
curing considerable salvage. This procedure netted the 
road $70,000 annually in taxes and maintenance, with a 
salvage value of $410,000 (largely scrap and good sec- 
ond-hand rail), and required a cash outlay of only 
$150,000 to accomplish. 

The subject of work trains was also given special 
attention. Not so long ago when a roadmaster was 
mentioned, one automatically thought of work trains. 
In other words, a work train was accepted as a necessary 
evil. In 1927, the Lehigh Valley had about 3,000 work- 
train days chargeable to current expenses, of which the 
majority were in the track department. By a strenuous 
campaign of education, and with fine co-operation on 
the part of the transportation department, work-train 
service chargeable to expenses was reduced gradually 
each year to 106 days in 1932 and to 159 days in 1933. 
Included in the 1933 figure were 119 work train days 
for the operation of the Speno ballast cleaning machine. 
The use of locomotive cranes and local freight trains 
instead of work trains was an important factor. It is 
unnecessary to show you in money what this meant. 


Many Smaller Features Also Assisted 


Many other smaller features have assisted in the final 
results. Thus, switch lamps have been eliminated, except 
in territory not equipped with automatic signals, and a 
large number were removed from yards where flood 
lights were in use. The derail situation was carefully 
canvassed and many derails were removed, particularly 
where they were pipe-connected to facing point switches. 
This resulted in savings of materials and labor, as well 
as in reducing the cash outlay for purchases. The sub- 
stitution of metal signs with the lettering cut out similar 
to a stencil, for the ordinary type of painted sign, re- 
duced roadway painting costs by about $10,000 a year. 
Labor camps, when necessary, are operated by the main- 
tenance of way department without expense to the com- 
pany, resulting in savings and improvement in culinary 
and living conditions. Consolidation of electric power 
purchases was effected at all points to secure the lower 
rates based on large consumption. The long rails, pre- 
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viously referred to, afford, in my opinion, an opportunity 
for considerable saving to the railroads of this country, 


Care in Purchase and Use of Equipment 


3allast cleaning has always been a discouraging prob- 
lem and much neglected. It is possible by present meth- 
ods, however, to clean the entire Lehigh Valley in one 
season, with one machine, if necessary, and at low cost. 
Its troubles in that respect are over, and the road can now 
utilize its locomotive cranes for other work. 

There is more to ballast cleaning than drainage. It 
increases the bulk of stone, reducing requirements for 
ballast, and it also provides clean stone ahead of tamping 
gangs, facilitating the work and reducing costs. 

Generally speaking, all types of power equipment are 
in use that are considered necessary and economical. On 
the Lehigh Valley, tractor-type machines are favored for 
power tamping and welding, the reasons for which are 
obvious. 

Labor-saving equipment should be provided consistent 
with the economies to be derived. It is possible, however, 
to saturate a railroad with such equipment until you 
reach a point where more men are employed operating 
the power tools than would be required to perform the 
same work without the so-called modern machinery. In 
other words, care must be exercised not to get top-heavy 
with the use of machinery, and not to allow enthusiasm 
to outweigh common sense to the extent of increasing 
costs. 

Labor saving equipment, as a whole, is expensive and 
must be utilized the maximum number of hours during 
the year to secure the greatest efficiency and economy. 
The local supervisory officer is the key to this situation 
and, convinced himself, he must sell the idea to his fore- 
men and men. It is, therefore, very important to pick 
the right men for supervisory positions. They must be 
leaders, capable of pushing themselves and not require 
pulling along by their superior officers. 


Organization is Important 


Last but not least in this whole picture comes organi- 
zation. This, to my mind, was the most important part 
of the Lehigh Valley program. There is no _ better 
barometer of failure than the results obtained at the end 
of the year, without a co-operative organization, as com- 
pared with the benefits possible from the same expendi- 
ture with an organization that is running smoothly. The 
constant vigilance of the men in the maintenance of way 
department of the Lehigh Valley has, in many cases, 
awakened their ingenuity ; new ideas have been injected 
continually into the work ; and enthusiasm is ever present. 
This spirit, of course, was encouraged on my part. 

A standard plan should carry with it enough elasticity 
or flexibility to allow it to be contracted or expanded to 
meet a given condition, and foremen on the Lehigh 
Valley knew that they would not be criticised for using 
their heads. We aimed for simplicity and common sense, 
which appears to be the logical way to reach the men, 
and the secret of economy. A man’s success is de- 
pendent, to a large extent, upon his subordinates and 
he should supply them with everything necessary. 

Summarizing the above, the maintenance of way oper- 
ating ratio on the Lehigh Valley for the last six years 
averaged 8.82 per cent, with a reduction in expenses from 
$8,310,000 in 1927, to $2,925,000 in 1933, and a reduc- 
tion in man hours from 7,500,000 in 1927, to 2,300,000 in 
1933. I have said very little with respect to the condi- 
tion of the property, but in my opinion, there has been 
very little deferred maintenance on the Lehigh Valley as 
a result of the reductions made in expenses. 
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Purchases Are Still Below Par 


Details for 1933 show former relation to earnings not yet restored— 
Variations on different roads noted 


CRITICAL examination of the expenditures 
A made by the railroads of the United States for 
fuel and materials and supplies in 1933, aside from 
throwing more light upon the importance of the railroads 


to business and employment, contain heretofore unde- 
veloped data on the comparative effect on purchases of 


location, differing operating conditions, etc. Details from . 


98 Class I railroads, operating 214,000 miles of road 
and earning 95 per cent of the freight and passenger 
revenues in 1933, while disclosing wide variations in the 
proportion of the supply dollar expended in 1933 for 
different classes of material on different roads and wide 
variations in the gross expenditures per mile of road 
operated, showed marked uniformity in the relation 
which the gross purchases of different roads bear to 
their earnings. 

Purchases averaged more per dollar of earnings in 
the New England region and more per mile of road in the 
Pocahontas region and less per dollar of earnings in the 
Central Eastern region and less per mile of road in the 
Northeastern region in 1933 than elsewhere, according 
to the figures, and expenditures per dollar of earnings 
were larger on the smaller roads than on the larger roads, 
and were also larger on the roads in receivership than on 
those not in receivership. Although a slightly larger 
proportion of earnings was spent by the roads in 1933 
for purchases than in 1932, the proportionate amount 
spent in the past 12 months was still under the amount 
spent in the five years previous to 1929. 


Purchases and Earnings 


As shown in a previous issue of Railway Age*, the 
railroads expended approximately $457,750,000 for fuel 
and materials and supplies in 1933. This is equivalent 
to 14.60 per cent of the gross revenues and to an ex- 
penditure of $1,910 per mile of road and is contrasted 
with an average expenditure in the five years ending 
with 1929 equivalent to 20.25 per cent of earnings and 
$5,800 per mile of road, or, if a 25-per cent adjustment 
is made for price changes, to 15.50 per cent of earnings 
and $4,350 per mile of road in the five years ending 1929. 
Excluding fuel, purchases last year were equivalent to 
8.9 per cent of earnings, or $1,160 per mile of road, 
as compared with 11.85 per cent of earnings and $3,160 
per mile of line in the five years previous to 1929, or as 
compared with the adjusted figure of 11.30 per cent 
of earnings and $3,000 per mile of road. Exclusive 
of fuel, rail and ties, the 1933 purchases were 7.8 per 
cent of earnings and equivalent to $1,025 per mile of 
toad, as compared with 11.85 per cent of earnings and 
$3,160 per mile of road prior to 1929, or the adjusted 
figures of 8.90 per cent of earnings and $2,360 per mile 
of road, respectively. 

Purchases of iron and steel in 1933 were equivalent to 
3.60 per cent of earnings and $467 per mile of road, as 
compared with 6.87 per cent of earnings and $1,830 per 
mile of road, or 5.10 per cent of earnings and $1,370 per 
mile of road, adjusted, while purchases of forest products 


were 1.32 per cent of earnings and $170 per mile of road 


* Railway Age, March 10, 1934. 
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in 1933, as compared with 2.68 per cent of earnings and 
$170 per mile of road, and 2.10 per cent of earnings and 
$210 per mile of road, adjusted, in the five years ending 
with 1929. While the differences are much greater per 
mile of road, it is apparent that in so far as 1933 is con- 
cerned, the railroads are still appropriating a smaller 
part of their earnings for supplies than they did prior to 
the depression. 


Regional Variations 


The first analysis which has been made of railway 
purchases on a regional basis dispels much of the specu- 
lation regarding the state of purchases in different locali- 
ties. Compared with 14.6 per cent of earnings for the 
United States, fuel and supplies took 17.5 per cent of 
earnings in the New England region, 15.4 per cent in the 
Great Lakes region, 11.9 per cent in the Central region, 
13.2 per cent in the Pocahontas region, 15.8 per cent in 
the Southern region, 15.3 per cent in the Northwestern 
region, 15.4 per cent in the Central Western region and 
16.0 per cent in the Southwestern region. In terms of 
mileage, gross purchases were equivalent to $2,740 per 
mile of road in the New England region, as compared 
with $1,910 for the United States and $3,340 per mile of 
road in the Great Lakes region, $3,180 in the Central 
Western region, $4,300 in the Pocahontas Region, $1,580 
in the Southern region, $1,150 in the Northwestern 
region, $1,370 in the Central Western region, and $1,240 
in the Southwestern region. 

Exclusive of fuel, the purchases, which were equivalent 
to 8.9 per cent of earnings and $1,170 per mile of road 
for the United States in 1933, were equivalent to 11.1 
per cent of earnings and $1,750 per mile of road in the 
New England region, 9.5 per cent of earnings and $2,100 
per mile of road in the Great Lakes region, 7.6 per cent 
of earnings and $2,015 per mile of road in the Central 
Eastern region, 10.0 per cent of earnings and $3,350 per 
mile of road in the Pocahontas region, 9.9 per cent of 
earnings and $998 per mile of road in the Southern 
region, 9.4 per cent of earnings and $710 per mile of 
road in the Northwestern region, 8.2 per cent of earn- 
ings and $760 per mile of road in the Central Western 
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region and 11.2 per cent of earnings and $875 per mile 
of road in the Southwestern region. 

Compared with 7.9 per cent of earnings and $1,040 
per mile of road, the purchases, exclusive of fuel, rail 
and ties, were 9.8 per cent of earnings and $1,540 per 
mile of road in the New England region; 8.7 per cent of 


earnings and $1,870 per mile of road in the Great Lakes 
region, 7.3 per cent of earnings and $1,940 per mile in 
the Central Eastern region, 8.5 per cent of earnings and 
$2,860 per mile in the Pocahontas region, 8.7 per cent 
of earnings and $870 per mile in the Southern region, 
7.5 per cent and $565 per mile in the Northwestern 








Selected Divisions of Railway Purchases, 1933* 





Dollars Per Mile of Road Operated Per Cent of Op. Rev. 
Ties Wheels, Track Tel. All Oil Copper, Ties, Ties, 
and Tires, Mat’l, and Ironand and Lead, Elec. Total Rail, ' 4 Rail, . 
Miles Leulies Axles Ex. Rail Sig. Steel Grease Etc. Mat’l Purch. Misc. Misc. Total Misc. Misc. 
New England Region: 
Se eee eres 610 $355 $44 $83 $4 $410 $38 $59 $9 $1,580 $1,050 $630 16.8 10.9 6.7 
B. lin é oe ceaeencers ceneene es 2,081 105 145 116 59 672 79 168 33 3,000 1,600 1,600 14.8 8.1 8.0 
St eee badoweveveece 1,086 200 45 24 32 190 32 55 7 1,640 660 550 16.8 6.7 5.6 
>) = eS lar —_ eee ees e-s oats — ee woes fale 2,960 2,480 1,950 9.1 a0 6.5 
Rutland ...... Deen Peneeneeeae 413 41 47 95 12 350 30 34 25 1,830 870 730 22.2 10.8 8.9 
Me. We, ssdeneurcwberiedéccces vn “ae “oe acer’ ous me wee wee se 2,400 1,300 925 22.0 11.7 8.4 
Great Lakes Region: 
EE doe ckbee ct Keussaaes 294 49 26 20 13 170 17 44 8 1,660 500 495 16.4 5.9 5.9 
a eee en — ale me ae acai aia ayers — ine 1,870 1,090 845 14.3 8.3 6.5 
D.. eee 850 870 288 300 167 ~=1,730 78 230 29 5,250 3,480 2,920 19.8 43.3 11.3 
SE Sede bitnesiehs ke boewewes 2,451 161 194 312 77. ~=—:1,730 145 212 36 4,900 3,220 2,520 15.8 10.4 8.1 
| : | eager 228 130 87 39 40 470 48 67 14 2,220 1,070 1,002 16.8 8.1 7.7 
OOO 57 265 209 90 50 2.600 210 246 50 5,000 3,980 3,740 17.0 13.6 12.8 
Me ae ae. (= m @A.).. 32,383 270 172 152 41 1,090 105 318 16 3,700 2,420 2,250 15.8 9.9 9.2 
N. y we Mt Ci add~saesceeee 1,690 99 55 69 30 505 81 92 13 2,400 1,080 970 13.0 6.0 5.3 
~~ 2 oO ‘ We Kebeeenerereans 568 238 107 71 63 630 71 174 24 2,720 1,340 1,080 16.0 7.9 6.4 
YY ea 2,296 162 39 37 15 285 28 52 14 1,600 710 595 16.7 y 6.2 
Is % epee eT ee 02 322 48 3 485 40 17 11 1,593 1,292 879 23.6 19.3 13.0 
2. 3, eee 138 252 171 12 16 450 45 14 3 2,300 1,700 1,520 12.2 9.2 8.2 
9 esate 195 201 28 38 3 150 23 19 8 1,760 555 50 15.4 11.2 7.1 
WE. mardardeksskneébbiiecas 2,480 194 32 52 29 400 46 100 18 1,890 1,050 1,050 12.9 7.2 6.9 
Central Eastern Region 
ay Eee Desens CReESNEREdED Se 171 365 38 182 6 153 71 32 6 1,090 775 512 11.7 8.3 5.5 
Os | ty “See Serer 6,504 76 53 35 24 440 74 108 32 2,100 1,070 1,070 10.0 5.6 5.6 
<S 7, 8 ee eee 691 175 120 128 33 780 161 60 127 5,350 2,110 2,060 13.5 5.3 §.2 
ES eeeererrrer oe 132 430 147 106 22 1,280 171 240 32 3,500 2,520 1,670 zS.3 11.0 7.3 
8) eas 469 141 116 34 41 370 74 108 13 1,810 1,040 970 31,7 6.5 6.2 
D. th eae 472 141 55 9 8 156 32 84 6 835 470 425 9.8 5.5 4.9 
Ae Se Cee pele wee kc — er ele 3,520 2,560 2,240 15.7 11.3 10.2 
Pn cel ceabbanaedeedeuns 10,975 128 191 159 73 ~=1,180 78 46 236 3,840 2,680 2,580 12.3 8.5 8.1 
. << ete eae 891 220 137 137 18 61 122 14 2.470 1,780 1,380 17.8 12.8 10.0 
Pocahontas Region: 
CP tideduacdedndveosnnwe 3,121 215 84 352 99 1,375 94 135 3,500 2,500 2,000 0.4 7.4 59 
. lhe ieeepeoes 2,184 144 43 392 47 2,420 332 295 122 5,650 4,550 4,100 17.8 14.3 13.0 
Southern — 
Ae ©. Leeessseeeeeeeeeeceees 5,144 145 31 20 14-215 26 75 9 1,340 810 752 18.1 11.0 10.2 
of Gat. encbanbisbadatee ens 1,940 55 53 47 11 325 34 53 121,150 735 650 185 11.6 10.6 
Clinehfeld (an eedeeeriaees 30933500111 — «sa. wae 55 85 9 1,880 1,370 790 116 #885 49 
C. beneeksenenesesbennae 168 332 46 58 165 58 19 7 1,020 72 515 20.4 14.7 10.4 
id a eka waacwue eens 839 238 91 39 14 238 26 21 9 1,390 720 547 17.5 9.0 6.9 
Ga ae oa hae ee tna 465 143 21 5 65 7 16 2 4,920 2,900 202 23.5 14.0 9.7 
<< Se. See 845 150 12 44 4 135 24 32 5 750 480 380 15.1 9.7 7.6 
{_ Ss "ae 6,968 180 91 34 22 430 99 112 22 2,020 1,210 1,130 16.0 9.6 8.9 
_?. ee 5,136 189 120 62 40 515 65 44 21 1,810 1,200 1,140 14.1 9.3 8.9 
M. & O... De beCe sewed e060 ee Heck 1,215 284 25 27 1 176 20 49 8 1,110 685 517 16.5 10.2 7.7 
te | Saree 1,203 487 102 34 22 645 62 64 19 2,260 1,570 1,040 22.0 19.6 4.1 
ie Mk dhdinGhe weseKueeedkeaese 932 265 22 11 5 117 17 9 12 725 480 295 15.4 10.3 6.3 
i & |) Seer 117 ns . - eee 995 590 34.2 20.3 peas 
S. SRUGh aii iainie 4b aaanleanews 4,356 a 1,480 990 1 20.2 13.7 11.2 
| een 7,962 385 57 37 28 250 47 3 7 1,560 970 850 13.0 8.0 7.0 
is Sie Ca bvUeNedewedeedeaeunie 287 511 67 42 2 215 6 52 1,250 950 50 18.7 14.1 9.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Th Me Waeacteccdecnonsees ess eT ai ns i : 1,390 860 820 16.0 9.9 9.4 
See 1,499 320 55 71 19 335 45 74 9 1,900 980 635 19.5 10.2 6.5 
C.  &  S Yt seen 11,226 192 20 47 14 185 5 50 11 1,080 645 600 14.2 8.5 7.9 
i S 5 & | . eee ous one eos oo ons oa — 1,650 710 580 19.5 8.5 6.8 
 «) | eeeeesensees 563 45 2 5 10 262 56 133 6 1,700 800 799 9.9 4.6 4.6 
D. FF eee 607 100 24 1 2 65 16 10 2 447 235 150 13.7 7.3 4.6 
2 aa een 8,452 87 36 17 20 157 45 19 10 1,000 480 435 13.7 6.6 6.0 
= 4S \ Seeeenpesegntes 160 156 20 5 3 172 8 30 10 1,040 475 415 9.0 4.0 3.5 
fF = Serene 1,627 162 26 13 ea 89 39 19 3 750 396 304 15.8 8.4 6.5 
m. St. P. & S. S. M........- 4,304 191 29 40 4 134 21 28 a 850 465 324 16.8 9.2 6.4 
Sl APP ee Ne 6,740 88 37 26 26 191 34 50 10 1,150 1,070 525 16.3 6.7 eed 
+ & | Se eaerers 552 308 aa 250 ae - 1,430 810 810 17.1 9.8 9.6 
Central Western Region: 
ee Miadeinakteeeweees 13,535 95 43 35 22 276 59 11 1,270 715 580 14.6 8.1 6.5 
PE Ms Shebevkvedéercedeendae 275 36 36 2 1 69 18 21 2 245 212 212 7.1 6.1 6.1 
SS Serer 9,216 112 41 57 29 300 36 17 6 1,280 795 710 «(15.0 9.3 88 
kN 9 A 8,333 40 45 11 13 165 31 88 14 1,120 550 545 14.4 7.8 7.1 
if | Ss | Saeeeeeeror 2,571 156 53 20 45 240 38 67 3 1,150 725 575 17.0 10.8 8.6 
Se  Sabab hn Kea kk eke aco ie 165 106 5 7 4 51 27 19 5 550 285 190 32.3 17.1 11.4 
A TL Mn ckanhe cebie hae aweice 400 14 12 17 24 ~~ ° 1 wee 920 390 340 12.8 5.5 4.8 
P. . Saas eee 159 46 295 180 32 850 50 12 8 2,180 1,650 1,000 37.8 28.6 17.3 
2 6 RS errs 9,053 115 19 32 40 1,390 655 12.9 6.7 6.1 
4 2 a Ss eee 10,061 79 100 50 26 467 57 119 5 1,890 1,014 917 16.6 9.5 8.9 
TE. seenescuess bike eCéencen 111 625 130 5 1 205 22 65 7 990 740 540 111.2 8.2 6.1 
Gy SGatdebendesendcesckes ian - hd ‘ 1,570 930 760 17.5 10.4 8.5 
Southwestern Region: 
=) SS Sa ee ee 882 210 83 31 4 320 38 82 12 1,590 1,000 890 15.0 9.6 8.4 
ee edie bitin di aaa aaa etek 608 147 + 78 3 233 3 47 7 1,047 835 785 15.3 12.2 11.4 
iii nd cwhawsieaegaaers 3,293 78 34 26 15 202 29 54 2 960 530 535 10.0 7.4 6.8 
cc kcnwkednededee 10,314 ame 96 144 9 - 36 een 1,670 1,200 1,020 20.4 15.0 12.7 
88 Y eee ica aac sna ae ° 1,485 1,100 835 21.0 15.9 12.0 
er ane 1,894 63 22 15 4 124 27 42 4 570 382 382 8.3 5.6 5.9 
NG UG Uhlig gc aeseatedene- 4,505 a 29 28 20 710 475 425 11.1 7.5 6.7 
MP A aes 666 dace ere centers 1,950 190 58 38 14 296 78 78 17 1,330 1,000 920 12.8 9.7 9.0 





* For further ~~ on purchases, see Railway Age, March 10, 1934. 
** Freight exclud 
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region, 7.2 per cent of earnings and $670 per mile in 
the Central Western region, and 9.8 per cent of earn- 
ings and $765 per mile in the Southwestern region. 

Considering iron and steel products alone, 3.58 per 
cent of earnings and $470 per mile for the United States 
as a whole, are contrasted with 7.7 per cent and $475 
in the New England region, 4.25 per cent and $970 in 
the Great Lakes region, 3.20 per cent and $865 per mile 
in the Central Eastern region, 5.40 per cent and $1,800 
per mile in the Pocahontas region, 2.95 per cent of 
earnings and $295 per mile in the Southern region, 2.45 
per cent and $477 in the Northwestern region, 2.68 per 
cent and $250 in the Central Western region, and 2.60 
per cent and $216 in the Southwestern region. Expendi- 
tures for forest products, in contrast with 1.32 per cent 
of earnings and $173 per mile of road for all regions, 
were, respectively, 3.02 per cent and $187 in the New 
England region, 1.23 per cent and $282 in the Great 
Lakes region, 0.45 per cent and $121 in the Central 
Eastern region, 0.56 per cent and $185 in the Poca- 
hontas region, 2.14 per cent and $212 in the Southern 
region, 2.08 per cent and $150 in the Northwestern 
region, 1.01 per cent and $93 in the Central Western 
region, and 1.38 per cent and $117 per mile of road 
in the Southwestern region. 

The figures are weighed averages, based on 7,110 miles 
of railroad in the New England region, 22,649 miles in 
the Great Lakes region, 20,305 miles of lines in the Cen- 
tral Eastern region, 5,300 miles of lines in the Poca- 
hontas region, 37,569 miles in the Southern region, 45,- 
873 miles in the Northwestern region, 54,404 miles in 
the Central Western region, and 23,444 miles in the 
Southwestern region. The highest percentage of earn- 
ings, these figures show, was spent for purchases, in the 
New England and Southwestern regions, and the lowest 
percentage in the Central Eastern region, while expendi- 
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Reported Expenditures of the Railroads for Fuel and Materials and Supplies for the Year, 1933, Compared to Their Gross Operating Revenues 
and to the Average Ratio of Purchases to Earnings in 1929—Railroads Grouped by Regions 


tures per mile of line were greatest in the Pocahontas 
region and least in the Northwestern region. This gen- 
eral relation was maintained in all major classes of ex- 
penditures, with the exception of forest products, where 
the largest expenditures per mile of line were made in 
the Great Lakes and the Southern regions. 


Short Line Buying 


“Do large roads buy more proportionately than small 
roads?” is a question regarding which opinion has been 
more plentiful than facts. The comparative purchases made 
in 1933 by the large roads and by the small roads are 
indicated by reports for two groups of railroads, one com- 
prising nine large railway systems operating 92,771 miles 
of line, as follows: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system, 
Southern Pacific system, Union Pacific system, Missouri 
Pacific lines, Southern system, Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem, Pennsylvania lines, New York Central system, and 
the Van Sweringen lines, while the second group con- 
tains 44 roads operating 25, 733 miles of line, ae 
all the roads of 1,500 miles of road, or less, for which 
statistics were available. While the purchases of the 
individual roads show variations, the total expenditures 
of the large roads for fuel and materials and supplies in 
1933 were equivalent to 13.95 per cent of earnings and 
$2,200 per mile of road, and those of the smaller roads 
were equal to 16.40 per cent of earnings and $1,760 per 
mile of road, as compared with expenditures of 14.60 
per cent of earnings and $1,910 per mile of road for all 
Class I roads. Exclusive of fuel, the purchases in the 
large group were equivalent to 8.54 per cent of earnings 
and $1,350 per mile of road, and those in the small group 
were 9.72 per cent of earnings and $1,045 per mile of 
road, in contrast with 8.9 per cent of earnings and $1,170 
per mile for the United States. Excluding fuel, rail 
(Continued on page 477) 
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Regional Grouping of Expenditures for Fuel and Materials and Supplies Per Mile of Road, Compared with the Average for All Roads in 1926 


Note Variation in Expenditures as Compared with Percentage of Purchases to Earnings in Accompanying Chart 





























Would Cut Cost of L. C. L. Service 


Co-ordinator’s staff foresees huge savings—Consolidation of 
competing services suggested 


aggregating more than $100,000,000 a year ap- 

parently would be possible through integration of 
the railways’ traffic, organizations, tariffs and operating 
methods, according to the merchandise traffic report of 
the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation’s Section of 
Transportation Service. This report was made public 
on March 22, and its basic recommendation as to the 
setting up of two new merchandise traffic handling or- 
ganizations was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 24. 

Studies made by the Section of Transportation Service 
indicated that the characteristics of the merchandise 
freight service of railway and highway carriers are in 
marked contrast in a number of ways, and that this fact 
is the reason for the diversion of much traffic from 
trains to trucks. Superiority of highway transportation 
over railway l.c.l. service was found with respect to 
speed, completeness of service, convenience, rates, tariff 
features and packing requirements. However, the re- 
port indicated a variety of changes in railway mer- 
chandise service which, if effected, would improve the 
position of the railways in competition for merchandise 
freight and tend toward the division of this traffic be- 
tween railway and highway carriers on a more economic 
basis. . 

That part of the report dealing with potential econ- 
omies in railway merchandise service is abstracted in the 
following : 

Merchandise Traffic Has Not Paid Its Share 


Rail l.c.l. traffic of the United States as a whole, in 1932, 
yielded an average revenue of $16.60 per ton originated. The 
average cost of handling this traffic, including only operating 
expenses and taxes, was at least $20.73, a ratio of 125 per cent. 
In the same year the revenue received from l.c.l. express traffic 
was $47.58 per ton, while for handling that traffic expenses and 
taxes of the express and rail companies aggregated $53.62 per 
ton, a ratio of 113 per cent. Therefore, in 1932, rail merchandise 
traffic failed to bear its full proportion of total operating ex- 
penses and taxes by $4.13 per rail l.c.l. ton and $6.04 per express 
ton, or about $80,000,000. In that year, out-of-pocket cost of 
performing l.c.l. freight service was at least $11.70 per ton, the 
out-of-pocket expense ratio, 70 per cent. The out-of-pocket 
cost of handling express traffic (including rail out-of-pocket 
costs and all expenses of the express company except rents) was 
$35.89 per ton, the out-of-pocket operating ratio, 75 per cent. 
The failure of rail merchandise traffic, as a whole, to pay its 
full share of transportation costs, is largely due to the expense 
incurred in maintaining redundant rail organizations, facilities and 
services, resulting in unnecessary duplication of station facilities, 
billing, platform handling, concentration and distribution, trans- 
fers en route and in a multiplicity of services and schedules. 


= CONOMIES in railway merchandise transportation 


Potential Economies in Administrative Expense 


There are in the United States 151 separately operated Class I 
rail l.c.l. services, each with a complete executive, selling and 
accounting organization. Out of a total of 15,234,000 tons of 
rail merchandise, 7,815,000 tons or 51 per cent of the total, were 
each handled on the average by three distinct carriers, so that 
with respect to this “interline” traffic, the executive, selling and 
accounting effort was triplicated. In 1932 the out-of-pocket ac- 
counting expense of rail l.c.l. traffic was $17,730,000; other ad- 
ministrative expenses apportioned to that service amounted to 
$15,600,000. 

The express traffic of the railways is pooled into two com- 
panies, one company carrier-owned, and the other company car- 


rier-controlled. In 1932, these two organizations expended $10,- 
727,000 for administration. This amounts to 9.8 cents per ex- 
press shipment. In 1926, when the express waybills aggregated 
195,000,000 (which is nearly 83 per cent of the total rail l.c.l, 
express and forwarder shipments in 1932), the cost per shipment 
was 7.71 cents. 

Freight forwarding organizations result in further repetitions 
of administrative expense, particularly since the two largest 
forwarders are carrier-owned or carrier-controlled. In 1932, the 
administrative expense of forwarding companies, including sell- 
ing and general office, amounted to $2,149,000. 

If merchandise traffic now handled by rail were pooled, the 
several organizations integrated, and if the integrated organiza- 
tion could perform administrative duties at the same cost per 
shipment as did the express company in 1926, the total admin- 
istrative expense of the three agencies on the basis of 1932 
traffic would be reduced from $46,206,000 to $18,381,000, a re- 
duction of $27,825,000. This is the maximum saving based on 
the assumption that rail administrative expense apportioned to 
l.c.l. service could be eliminated. The minimum saving indicated 
is $12,225,000, based on the contrary assumption that rail traffic 
and general expenses could not be reduced in any amount. 


Potential Economies in Station Facilities 


_In 131 principal cities of the United States for which indi- 
vidual studies were made, there is an average of nearly seven 
freight depots per city. Within a radius of 35 miles of New 
York, there were in 1932 over 500 freight stations; in similar 
areas surrounding Philadelphia, 700; Chicago, 250; St. Louis, 
200. In many cases, in addition to these depots, similar facili- 
ties are maintained for the express agencies and freight for- 
warders. Within a radius of 35 miles from the center of New 
York, there are 291 depots for the receipt and delivery of ex- 
press and 241 offices where the express company loads and un- 
loads express directly to and from trains. This duplication is 
largely due, directly or indirectly, to the provisions of the op- 
erating contracts relating to the distribution of the express traffic 
between the proprietary companies. Ordinarily freight depots 
are located in congested districts and on land of relatively high 
value. The rental value of the depots in the 131 principal cities 
referred to, based upon the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
appraisal of “cost of reproduction less depreciation” of the build- 
ings, plus the “present value of the lands occupied,” averages 
78 cents per l.c.l. ton handled, and this, if applied to an average 
of four physical handlings for the entire United States, would 
amount to $3.12 per l.c.l. ton originated. The rents paid for 
depots by freight forwarders were 12 cents per ton originated; 
by motor operators, 26 cents per ton originated; by the express 
companies, $1.53 per ton originated. Integration of merchandise 
services would permit consolidation of these freight depots and 
release property, with resulting economies the extent of which 
would depend upon the ability of the carriers to dispose of the 
surplus facilities or to devote them to more profitable use. 


Potential Economies in Rail Billing Expenses 


In 1932, station clerical expenses averaged $4.16 per ton of 
rail l.c.l. freight originated. The clerical expense of freight 
forwarders was 75 cents per ton originated; highway common 
carriers’ expense was 72 cents per ton originated; electric rail 
carrier clerical expense was 97 cents per ton; and the clerical 
expense of the express companies was $6.45 per ton originated. 
The excessive rail l.c.l. cost is due in part to the fact that the 
same accounting methods are used in billing 1.c.l. and carload 
shipments, to shippers’ order bills of lading, to meticulously 
detailed records necessary for the division of joint through rates 
and interline settlements, and to an intricate system of checking 
and rechecking employed in handling the shipments. The rela- 
tively larger express expense per ton originated was due to the 
larger number of shipments, since on the average there were 7.5 
waybills per ton of l.c.l. freight originated and 38.8 waybills per 
ton of express. The rail 1.c.l. station and clerical expense pet 
shipment was 55 cents; express, 17 cents. Analysis of this ex- 
press expense indicates that in a few cases, where a detailed ap- 
portionment of the revenue accruing to individual lines was not 
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required, the station clerical cost was only 10 cents per shipment. 
If merchandise traffic and organizations were integrated, and 

if the billing could be done at 10 cents per shipment, the cost 
per ton would be 75 cents Ree — as ye reat 4 =. 
-ay common carriers) and the total rail station cleric 

oc tee of 1932 traffic would drop from $83,090,000 to $23,- 

817,000, a reduction of $59,273,000 per annum. 


Potential Economies in Rail Platform Expense 


In 1932 the cost of platform labor handling rail 1.c.l. traffic 
was 98 cents per ton physically handled, or a total of $1.96 for 
the origin and destination stations. «The forwarder cost was 
55 cents per ton physically handled, or a total of $1.10 for the 
origin and destination stations. The common carrier motor truck 
cost was 40 cents per ton physically handled, or 80 cents for the 
origin and destination stations. The foregoing rail costs are 
distributed costs for the United States as a whole. In 131 prin- 
cipal cities having 897 rail depots, the platform cost was 66 cents 
per ton handled. The rail express cost was $3.11 per ton origi- 
nated, or $1.55 per physical handling. In 63 principal cities, 
electric rail carriers’ platform cost was 52 cents per ton handled. 
Through integration of the traffic and facilities, the rail carriers 
should be enabled to handle merchandise for an average of 60 
cents per ton at each origin and destination station, or $1.20 per 
ton for both. Thus, on the basis of 1932 traffic, platform expenses 
would be reduced from $40,661,000 to $23,953,000, a saving of 
$16,708,000 per annum. 


Potential Economies by Reduction of Transfers 


In 1932, on the average, each ton of lL.c.l. freight originated 
was transferred from one car to another slightly more than 
once. Each such transfer cost in platform iabor and supplies 
$1.95. There were interchanged 7,815,000 tons (51 per cent of 
the total traffic) an average of about twice each. In the inter- 
change of through l.c.l. cars, no physical handling of the freight 
is involved, while in the interchange of freight in I.c.1. quantities 
physical handlings vary from a minimum of two to a maximum 
of four. The former interchanges constituted about 38 per 
cent of the total interchanges. At an intermediate transfer 
(without interchange) there is rarely more than one handling, 
but 62 per cent of the l.c.l. interchanges caused from one to 
three excess handlings. Pooling of the services by eliminating 
interchange should reduce physical handlings involved in the 
transfer of rail l.c.l. freight by at least 50 per cent. In addi- 
tion, the labor costs of such handlings should be reduced to 
$1.20 per ton for the reasons explained in the preceding para- 
graph, and this would mean a reduction in total platform costs 
at intermediate transfers from $39,158,000 to $13,174,000, or a 
net reduction of $25,984,000, based on 1932 traffic. 


Potential Economies in Concentration 
and Distribution of Merchandise 


Much rail l.c.l. freight is concentrated and distributed by box 
cars. In 1932, in addition to way-freight train cars from which 
merchandise was distributed by train crews (which cars were 
generally unreported), 1,486,121 through (set out) cars were 
hauled for distances under 50 miles. The line haul cost of 
way freight trains is indicated to be 34 cents per loaded car- 
mile or more than three times the cost when in through freight 
trains, which is 9.8 cents per loaded car-mile. Since these 
through cars contained on the average only 2.7 tons each, the 
cost of distributing this tonnage by freight train approximated 
12% cents per ton-mile. In many cases the elimination of 
lc.l. freight would reduce way freight train costs by making 
longer runs possible or by reducing or eliminating overtime 
work. In other cases, particularly on branch lines, the removal 
of the Lc.l. freight would not reduce the transportation cost. 
The comparable average road haul cost of handling this same 
freight by truck would be 3.3 cents per ton-mile. In many 
cases, a lower cost might be obtained by a combination of l.c.l., 
express and baggage into way freight trains or way express 
train cars, a practice now prohibited by the terms of the ex- 
press contract. In 1932 there were 2,843,000 joint way ped- 
dler cars used in express service; 277,974 intra-terminal cars, 
containing an average load of 3.5 tons; and 345,611 trap cars, 
containing an average load of 5.4 tons, twitched in intra-terminal 
service. In many cases this freight could have been more eco- 
nomically and expeditiously handled by motor vehicles, and in 
other instances through the use of containers. The data now 
in hand are only sufficient to state that economies possible by 
integrated methods of concentration and distribution would be 
substantial. 

The 1932 cost of collection and delivery of express is $23,- 
649,000, which was at the rate of $8.37 per ton originated, or 
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2 cents per shipment. If this service were consolidated with 
the similar service for l.c.l., it probably could be handled at 
the same rate as the l.c.l. traffic—that is, $2.40 per ton—in view 
of the fact that the latter rate is nearly 50 per cent greater 
than the comparable truck collection and delivery cost. The 
cost of switching rail trap cars in 1932 is estimated at $2,516,- 
000 (345,611 cars at $7.28 per car) which makes the aggregate 
amount paid for collection and delivery by rail agencies $26,- 
165,000, in addition to which there was an unknown amount 
expended in 1932 for collection and delivery service by dray, 
which probably exceeded $2,000,000. Based on June, 1933, the 
cost of collection and delivery of freight forwarders in 1932 
was approximately $3,480,000, bringing the total paid for the 
three classes of merchandise to $29,645,000. The cost of col- 
lection and delivery of the total merchandise traffic at $2.40 per 
ton would amount to $47,908,000, which means that the net in- 
crease in expenses occasioned by universal collection and de- 
livery would be about $18,263,000 per annum on the basis of 
1932 traffic, or less than $1 per ton of all merchandise. 


Potential Economies by Reducing Multiple Services 


Unnecessary duplications of rail service are caused by parallel 
rail express, freight forwarder and rail l.c.l. schedules. Sub- 
stantially all forwarder and express schedules parallel l.c.1. sched- 
ules over the same routes, as well as many via competing routes. 
Differences in service which formerly distinguished rail express 
from rail lL.c.l. traffic, including speed, complete service and 
higher charges, in many cases have been wiped out by the de- 
velopment of highway service. : 

The provisions of the express contract are directly responsible 
for unnecessary waste. The efforts of each rail carrier to par- 
ticipate in all possible 1.c.l. movements multiplies parallel com- 
peting rail services three or four times. The result is opera- 
tion of excess car miles and switching of excess cars. 

The weighted average load of l.c.l. per car handled in 1932 
was 3.63 tons; of express, 7.95 tons; and of forwarder traffic. 
14.5 tons. To approximate the economies possible by integra- 
tion of traffic, two detailed and complete re-routings of the 
1932 movement of l.c.l. (in through or set-out cars) were 
made. Application of the forwarder or “key station” method 
of concentration and distribution indicated that an average load 
of approximately 15.5 tons per car for all merchandise traffic 
could be achieved. The express or “peddler” method indicated 
an average load of approximately 9.3 tons, which is about 20 
per cent more than the express company’s actual average in 1932. 

From an examination of these analyses, it appears that a 
combination of the two methods should make possible an aver- 
age load of 12 tons per car, in which case the costs of handling 
l.c.l. and forwarder freight, other than administration, switching. 
terminal and intermediate platform labor costs, apportioned 
upon a gross ton mile per loaded car basis, would be reduced 
from $138,700,000 to $76,970,000 per annum, and the full ap- 
portioned cost of handling merchandise in express service (as- 
suming the same number of ton miles in that service as were 
actually handled in 1932) would fall from $81,340,000 to $55.- 
204,000, a net reduction in both services of $87,866,000. 

The reduction in out-of-pocket expense would be much less 
not only because of the elimination of all constant elements of 
cost but also because approximately 26 per cent of the car- 
miles used for l.c.l. loads would otherwise have moved empty. 
Application of the gross ton-mile per loaded car-mile out-of- 
pocket expense to 74 per cent of the tare weight of the in- 
dicated net reduction in freight-car miles would reduce the out- 
of-pocket expense by $27,000,000. Application of the out-of- 
pocket passenger car mile costs to the indicated reduction in 
express car miles indicates a further reduction in out-of-pocket 
expense of $10,000,000. 

An average load of 12 tons per car would reduce the num- 
ber of cars used in handling 1.c.l. and forwarder traffic from 
9,211,000 cars to 2,910,000 cars, and the express cars from 774,- 
000 to 513,000. Resultant reductions in switching costs at in- 
termediate transfer points, as well as at origin and destination, 
would be from $31,425,000 to $11,170,000, or $20,255,000. 


Terminal Costs Compared 


In 1932 the rail 1.c.l. terminal cost was $7.28 per ton of l.c.l. 
freight originated. The highway common carrier terminal cost, 
including collection and delivery, was $2.62 per ton originated, 
a difference of $4.66 per ton in favor of highway operation. 
The 1932 rail l.c.l. cost other than terminal was 3.084 cents per 
ton mile, compared with the common carrier truck cost of 3.344 
cents per ton mile—a difference in favor of the rail carrier of 
2.60 mills per ton mile. It would require an average haul of 
about 1800 miles for the rail carriers’ advantage in line haul 
cost to overcome the highway operators’ terminal advantage, 
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from which it follows that as rail l.c.]. service was conducted 
in 1932 the highway service was the more economical for all 
hauls when the full apportioned costs, as revealed by the data 
examined, are accepted as criteria. The same condition is true 
of highway operations of private shippers for distance under 
650 miles. 

It must be borne in mind that the loss of the l.c.l. traffic now 
handled by rail carriers would not enable them to reduce their 
operating expenses in the same proportion as their revenues 
were thereby reduced, and that a complete loss of merchandise 
traffic would cause the rail carriers as a whole to lose in net 
income about $73,000,000. 

By integration, economies in terminal operation are possible 
which would reduce the freight terminal cost from $7.82 per ton 
to $4.71 per ton (including universal collection and delivery) and 
the line and common costs from 3.084 cents per ton mile to 1.23 
cents per ton mile in freight service. These potential costs com- 
pared with the 1932 highway costs would make it more eco- 
nomical to utilize rail service for l.c.l. transportation in ex- 
cess of 100 miles. The costs of highway operation have been 
materially reduced within the past few years and further re- 
ductions appear to be possible which may tend to extend the 
economic sphere of that agency. However, on the other hand, 
the effect of the National Industrial Recovery Act in raising 
labor and material costs may offset these economies or indeed 
increase the highway costs and thereby extend the field of rail 
superiorit;. Assuming that the practices causing preventable 
wastes in the handling of railroad merchandise transportation 
are eliminated, then highway transportation for distances over 
150 miles would not be economically justified with motor ve- 
hicles operated at the average cost of their 1932 operations; 
and likewise, concentration or distribution of merchandise in 
rail l.c.l. service for distances under 75 miles, even after the 
potential economies have been realized, generally will not be 
economically justified. Highway transportation for distances 
between 100 and 150 miles generally would be justified under the 
conditions assumed only when the superiority in speed or the 
flexibility of the vehicle was worth the additional cost of pro- 
viding the service. 


Three Proposals Advanced 


The solution of the merchandise freight problem, in 
the judgment of the Section of Transportation Service, 
lies in (1) the consolidation of railway l.c.l., express 
and forwarder traffic and the pooling of all rail mer- 
chandise services into two competing merchandise serv- 
ices, owned by the railways but operated by independent 
managements; (2) the modernization of railway l.c.l. 
service, and (3) the modernization of merchandise 
freight tariffs. 

Following is an abstract of the portion of the mer- 
chandise traffic report dealing with these recommenda- 
tions : 


This proposal (for consolidation and pooling) means the adop- 
tion for merchandise of the present express plan of pooling, by 
simply combining rail 1.c.l., freight forwarder and rail express 
services. It provides for complete integration of all rail mer- 
chandise services and would eliminate much of the waste re- 
vealed. The plan, moreover, is safeguarded against several real 
objections from a carrier as well as a public standpoint which 
would apply against adoption of the present express arrangement 
without change. These objections are: (a) Protection of the 
public against virtual monopolies of merchandise transportation ; 
(b) Wasteful methods of routing required by the present ex- 
press contract; (c) Adequate protection of the revenues, gross 
and net, of the individual carriers participating in the pool. 

If the traffic of all railroads were pooled into a single agency 
and the profits distributed upon the basis of the traffic con- 
tributed by each carrier to the pool, there would be no chance 
of prejudice to any individual carrier. However, with two com- 
peting pools set up, operating over different groups of rail car- 
riers, prejudice to individual railroads might arise unless care 
be exercised in the composition of the pools. This is true be- 
cause with two agencies, continental in scope, the expense of 
interchange would and should be avoided by limiting joint routes 
to movements between two local points each served by a differ- 
ent agency. The volume of traffic, therefore, which each agency 
would be likely to handle would be limited by the volume of 
merchandise originated by the carriers constituting the pool. 
In determining the composition of the pools the following are 
desiderata: (1) Grouping of the railroads into pools in such a 
manner that each railroad will share in the total net profits of 
all merchandise in a ratio equivalent to its share of the total 
merchandise revenues during a fair pre-contract test period; 
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(2) A minimum disturbance in the present flow of merchandise 
traffic; (3) Pools or agencies of comparable financial and traffic 
originating strength and service capacity; and (4) Pools which 
conform as far as possible to the final consolidation plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so that if and when that plan 
should be consummated a reorganization of the pools will not 
be required on the one hand, and the pools will not interfere 
with the consummation of the plan upon the other. 


Modernization of Service 


Completeness is an essential element in transportation and col- 
lection and delivery service, and cannot and should not be re- 
stricted to a so-called trutking area. The economies in facili- 
ties, in station location, in physical handling methods, as well as 
in time, can be fully realized only when the service is for prac- 
tical purposes universal. An “optional” system of collection and 
delivery requiring separation, flooring and warehousing of the 
merchandise, or a part of it, allowance or other forms of re- 
bates, tends to destroy the benefits of the service, which should 
be operated as an integral part of the transportation service. 
At any point served by two or more competing agencies, collec- 
tion and delivery service should be integrated into a single serv- 
ice operated jointly for the account of all merchandise carriers 
at that point. 

The present complexity and expense of l.c.l. billing are due 
partly to the necessity for maintaining records for interline set- 
tlements, and partly to the practice of meticulously matching 
shipping papers and lading en route. The simplest form of 
billing is that of the parcel post service which, except in the case 
of insured or registered parcels, amounts to practically no billing 
at all. The billing to be used with integration of traffic can be 
further simplified by the adoption of a single bill system and 
the elimination of all checking, recording and listing en route, 
the ultimate goal being a system approaching in simplicity and 
economy that which is now used in handling parcel post. 

Rail equipment for the handling of merchandise should be 
modernized. For the present the express and baggage car equip- 
ment is sufficiently shock-proof and capable of sufficient speed 
for merchandise service, although the excessive tare weight and 
deficiency in potential cubical capacity, dimensions considered, 
tend to make it obsolete. Temporarily, box cars can be made 
reasonably serviceable for transportation of merchandise by the 
installation of non-harmonic springs, and improved high-speed 
brakes and wheels. As the present equipment, express and 
freight, wears out, it should be replaced with light shock-proof 
equipment primarily designed for merchandise service. This 
equipment should include containers, truck bodies and other units 
interchangeable between the chassis of rail and highway vehicles. 

The rail transportation of merchandise, exclusive of the inci- 
dental concentration and distribution services, should be limited 
to movement between concentration points in carload quantities. 
Merchandise should be delivered over night for at least all dis- 
tances under 350 miles, by the second morning for distances 
within 900 miles, third morning within 1500 miles, fourth morn- 
ing within 2100 miles, fifth morning within 2700 miles, and sixth 
morning within 3300 miles. These schedules, of course, are 
subject to such modification in different territories as conditions 
justify. The bulk of the merchandise can be moved upon freight 
trains within the requirements of these schedules. 

Merchandise requiring expedited service (over 35 miles per 
hour) should be handled on limited passenger trains between 
points where such trains operate, which would enable second 
morning delivery within 1500 miles, third morning delivery with- 
in 2500 miles, and fourth morning delivery within 3400 miles. 
The fastest express time now made between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Coasts is fourth morning. The expedited service 
should he differentiated from ordinary service by the actual speed 
attained, rather than by the type of train upon which the goods 
are transported. ; 


Modernization of Tariffs 


Present conditions of disservice in the field of merchandise 
transportation cannot be corrected without a radical revision of 
the system of charges, out of which such conditions have arisen. 
The revision should have three clearly defined objectives: first, 
to make tariffs simple and intelligible to anyone, however ur- 
familiar he may be with the subject; second, to eliminate all 
provisions which unnecessarily add to the shipper’s cost in pre- 
paring his goods for transportation; and third, to provide a 
system of charges which, while returning to the carrier its full 
cost and fair profit, will make it unprofitable for anyone to 
traffic in carrier rates and for one carrier agency to engage in 
transportation which can be more economically performed by 
another. . 

The express classification is a classification of exceptions. All 
articles are given a single merchandise rating regardless of value, 
except a relatively few articles. In addition, a few specifically 
named light, bulky or fragile articles are rated in multiples of 


(Continued on page 476) 
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Dual-Control Switch Machines Are Used 


C. 1. C Installed on the B. & O. 


Interlocking and block office at the two ends of double track are 


HE Baltimore & Ohio has installed centralized traf- 
7 fic control on 3.7 miles of single track on the Wheel- 
ing division between Fairpoint, Ohio, and May- 
nard. This division comprises a succession of single 
and double track sections, second tracking between 
Maynard and Fairpoint having been postponed on ac- 
count of the large expenditure required, since this sec- 
tion traverses a very rough territory and includes numer- 
ous curves and one tunnel 475 ft. long. Passenger traf- 
fic is limited to one train each way daily. A large per- 
centage of the freight handled is coal moving from 
West Virginia and southern Ohio northward to ports 
on Lake Erie and westward to Chicago and beyond. 
The number of trains varies, depending on the coal traf- 
fic, from 12 to as many as 40 daily. As helper engines 
are required for northbound tonnage trains, the return 
of the light engines increases the number of south- 
bound movements. 


Old Layout Included Interlocking 


Under the previous arrangement, this section of single 
track was operated as a manual block. An office was 
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replaced—Train movements facilitated 
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track 3,561 ft. south of the station. It was impracticable 
to reconstruct the old electric interlocking to adapt it 
to the extended track layout. Consideration was given, 
therefore, to the use of centralized traffic control, an espe- 
cial advantage of using C.T.C. for the Fairpoint layout 
being that the new system could be arranged to include 
the end-of-double-track at Maynard, permitting the elimi- 
nation of the block office at that point. A further ad- 
vantage to be secured by C.T.C. was the improved safety 
of train operation and the increased capacity of the 
single track. 

After having given consideration to all of these 
factors, it was decided to change the track layout at 
Fairpoint as previously explained, and to install C.T.C. 
between Maynard and the north crossovers at Fairpoint. 
the project to include A.P.B. automatic signaling on 
the single track. 

The C.T.C. project includes eight high signals, four 
dwarf signals and eight power switch machines, located 
at the two ends of double track, at the two ends of the 
passing track and at the new crossovers. The auto- 
matic signaling includes four high signals between May- 
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maintained at Maynard for all three tricks to operate 
the end-of-double-track switch and handle train orders. 
An 18-lever electric interlocking at Fairpoint included 
the end-of-double-track switch, certain crossovers and 
the siding switches. As there are several coal mines in 
this territory, a mine-run train is operated out of Fair- 
point, requiring considerable switching at that point, 
which formerly blocked the old passing siding for ex- 
tended periods. 

In order to permit run-around movements on the 
double track just north of Fairpoint, it was desirable to 
provide two crossovers about a mile north of that sta- 
tion, and to extend the second track and the passing 


Track and Signal Plan of C. T. C. Territory 
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nard and Fairpoint, as well as two high distant signals at 
each end of the project. 


Arrangement of the C.T.C. 


The C.T.C. control machine, located in the office 
at Fairpoint was furnished by the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company and is constructed according to the standard 
design of that company. The panel, as shown in one of 
the illustrations, includes an illuminated track and signal 
plan, 6 switch levers, and 10 signal levers. Spare spaces 
are provided on the machine to permit the addition of 
levers in case it is desired to extend the C.T.C. installa- 
tion in either direction. In view of the fact that the 
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majority of the power-operated switches and controlled 
signals were located in the vicinity of the control station, 
the “one-wire and common” system of control was util- 
ized rather than the coded system. 

In operation, the dispatcher at Wheeling communicates 
by telephone with the operator in charge of the C.T.C. 
machine at Fairpoint, informing him as to trains ap- 
proaching the C.T.C. territory and giving directions as 
to the train movements to be made. Ordinarily north- 
bound loaded trains are given preference. The cross- 
overs north of Fairpoint are 8,582 ft. north of the end 
of double track, and the signaling is so arranged that 
train movements can be directed in either direction on 
both tracks in this area. By this arrangement either 
track can be used to hold a train while making a meet or 
running another train around it, providing a flexible 
operation. In addition, the passing track can also be 
used. Numerous train delays are being eliminated by 
the use of these track facilities. 

A further advantage of the new system is that fol- 
lowing train movements under signal protection can now 
be made with safety on the single track, which, of course, 
increases the track capacity, and prevents delays on the 
double-track sections. All of these benefits have con- 
tributed to the betterment of train operation in this terri- 





The Control Machine Is in the Fairpoint Office 


tory and have been highly satisfactory to the operating 
department. The C.T.C..system has also made it pos- 
sible to close the manual block office at Maynard, thus 
effecting a saving of about $6,000 annually. 


Detail of Equipment 


The Baltimore & Ohio standard color-position-light 
signals are used throughout this installation. Each sig- 
nal consists of a main unit with one or more markers. A 
red aspect without the marker illuminated means “stop 
and stay,” while with a marker lighted it indicates “stop 
and proceed.” Advantage is taken of this facility by 
making all intermediate signals indicate “stop and stay” 
against opposing moves and “stop and proceed” for fol- 
lowing moves. For main routes, the marker is above 
the main unit, while for medium-speed routes the marker 
is below. A northward train entering the single-track 
section at Maynard—upon passing the head-block signal 
—sets that signal at “stop,” and also causes energization 
of a direction relay. When the rear of the train has 
passed the end-of-double-track switch at Maynard, the 
dispatcher may send out a new control, which causes the 
display of a “stop and proceed” head-block signal, which 
will be accepted as such by a following train. 

When desired, the main signal unit is equipped with a 
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permissive aspect, displaying two lunar white lights in 
a row diagonally upward to the left. This indication is 
used to direct trains from the single track to the double 
track against the normal direction of traffic, signal 52E 
at Maynard and signal 48W at Fairpoint being so 
equipped. Signal 48W and signal 44E are equipped with 
a third marker, offset 40 in. to the left of the mast, which 
is lighted in conjunction with the clear aspect of the 
main unit to indicate the approach to a medium-speed 
signals. 


Switch Machines 


The switch machines on this installation are the Model- 
5D with the dual-control equipped for operation on 24 
volts d-c. Standard approach, time, route and indication 
locking are provided for protection against the movement 
of switches when it is unsafe for a switch to be moved. 
The apparatus for the signaling, as well as for the 
centralized traffic control on this installation, was fur- 
nished by the General Railway Signal Company. The 
plans were developed in the office of the signal engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, and the construction was 
handled by the Baltimore & Ohio signal construction 
forces under the direction of the signal engineer and 
under the supervision of the engineer maintenance of way. 


Would Cut Cost of L. C. L. Service 


(Continued from page 474) 


the first class rate. This structure should be modified by classi- 
fying in the standard class all articles of merchandise (without 
naming them) except: (1) specifically named heavy articles 
grouped in the second class; and (2) specifically named very 
heavy articles grouped in the third class. This would mean one 
standard class and two limited classes or groups of exceptions. 
These three classes should be utilized to make any necessary 
differentiation in rates between territories. 

The present packing requirements of the express agency 
should be liberalized so far as consistent with the principle that 
packing requirements should be only sufficient to withstand the 
ordinary and incidental shocks of transportation. ; 

The present system of express rates should be applied to all 
merchandise, revised in the following particulars: The distance 
between express blocks should be measured in degrees of latitude 
and/or longitude instead of in miles. This will then make it 
possible to determine the rates between two points by computing 
the difference of their latitudes and longitudes, thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity for station directories, point to point rates, etc. 
The scale of rates should be based upon full operating cost and 
taxes, plus a fair profit for both line and terminal operations. 
The charges so designed should make unprofitable the handling 
of merchandise by highway for distances in excess of 150 miles, 
and the handling of merchandise by rail for distances under 75 
miles. Special charges independent of the transportation rate 
structure should be made for custodian service, c.o.d. service, 
split deliveries, messenger service for the protection of valuable 
articles, and also for aggregation of small parcels into quantity 
lot shipments. The provisions of the express tariffs for released 
valuation should be reduced and made applicable to all mer- 
chandise traffic. The reduction in cost due to the elimination of 
this liability should be considered in fixing the basic scale. 
Tariffs for transportation of merchandise should contain in one 
document the classification, packing requirements and the spe- 
cific rates for each degree of latitude and longitude, and should 
also show the latitude and longitude of all cities and towns. 


Co-ordination 


‘Rail and highway are naturally supplemental to rather than 
competitive with one another. The fields in which, from the 
standpoint of service and economy of operation, one is superior 
to the other, barely overlap. There is a large amount of traffic 
now moving by highway which can be moved more economically 
and serviceably by rail. Upon the other hand, there is an equally 
large amount of traffic which is moving by rail which can be 
more economically handled by highway. The two instrumentali- 
ties of transportation should be co-ordinated so that the shipping 
public is given the advantage of a system which utilizes to the 
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full extent the economies of each. This co-ordination may be 
brought about by contract, joint rates, lease or ownership. 
Through the co-ordination of their efforts, rail and highway op- 
erators should be able to make profitable operations which are 
today generally unprofitable. nae 

Proper co-ordination of rail and highway facilities would 
make wholly unnecessary the duplication of freight and express 
depots which now exists. This is true with respect to the cities 
in which such depots are located, as well as the number of 
depots in such cities. Utilization of modern instruments of 
transportation would permit stations to be reduced to a limited 
number of concentration points at which merchandise is received 
and delivered. Such depots need no longer be located within 
expensive congested area, but can be placed at points most ad- 
vantageous from a transportation standpoint. 

A major problem involved in handling merchandise is to find 
the best and most economical way of assembling shipments from 
a large number of shippers in order to transport them in full 
carload quantities and then to distribute the consignments to a 
large number of receivers, again in relatively small quantities. 
Pooling of all rail merchandise would make available tonnage in 
sufficient volume to permit the daily operation of merchandise 
schedules throughout the United States, with the dependability 
and practically at the speed of the parcel post tonnage. A de- 
tailed car examination of 1932 l.c.l., express and forwarder 
traffic indicates that by the establishment of concentration centers 
merchandise can be aggregated and shipped in carloads averag- 
ing 12 tons per car. A number of methods are available. Gen- 
erally it may be done through the utilization of the motor truck 
or tractor and trailer within the sphere of their economic utility ; 
and in some cases by use of concentration or distribution cars 
upon local passenger, freight or mixed trains; and also by use 
of containers, truck bodies, trailers and other equipment inter- 
changeable between rail and highway vehicles. No uniform 
practice can or should be laid down which would be universal 
or generally require the use of any one of these methods to the 
exclusion of the others. The test in each case should be the use 
of that instrumentality which performs the best service most 
economically. 


Purchases Still Below Par 


(Continued from page 471) 


and ties, they were equivalent to 7.78 per cent of earnings 
and $1,230 per mile of road in the large group and 7.92 
per cent and $855 per mile of road in the small group, as 
compared with 7.9 per cent and $1,040 per mile for the 
United States. The purchases of the large roads thus 
represented a smaller percentage of earnings and a 
larger expenditure per mile of road than the average for 
the United States, while purchases of the short roads 
represented a larger percentage of earnings and a smaller 
expenditure per mile of road. 


Purchases and Receiverships 


Further facts regarding railway purchases in 1933 
were disclosed by the purchases of roads in receivership 
for which purchasing statistics were available. In this 
group were 16 roads, operating 40,100 miles of line, in- 
cluding the Florida East Coast, the Missouri Pacific lines, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Mobile & Ohio, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Wabash. Total purchases of fuel and materials and sup- 
plies of these roads in 1933 were equivalent to: 17.70 per 
cent of their earnings and $1,410 per mile of line. Pur- 
chases, excluding fuel, were equivalent to 11.4 per cent 
of earnings and $900 per mile of road, and the purchases, 
excluding fuel, rail and ties, were 9.60 per cent of earn- 
ings and $760 per mile of road. The figures clearly show 
that the purchases made by these roads in 1933 in the 
aggregate took a larger proportion of earnings by a con- 
siderable amount than purchases of other classes of 
railroads, while the expenditures per mile of road were 
considerably less than the average for the United States 


and also the average outlay per mile of line by the roads 
of 1,500 miles or less. 
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New Books... 


The Louisville & Nashville, An Outline History, by John Leeds 
Kerr. 67 pages, 9% in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by Young & Ottley, Inc., New York. Price $1. 

Although the main purpose of this book is to present an outline 
history of one carrier, the Louisville & Nashville, Mr. Kerr’s 
story is actually a vivid, non-technical account of the military 
value of steam railroads during the Civil War and the sub- 
sequent part which they played in the industrial reconstruction 
of the South. 

The author believes that the confederacy might have won the 
war if the South’s railroad gridiron of 1861 had comprised 
certain of today’s traffic lanes. Developing his thesis under four 
main headings—“Railroads in the Ante-Bellum South,” “The 
War of Secession,” “Reconstruction” and “Expansion”—he 
traces in detail the colorful development of the Louisville & 
Nashville. James Guthrie was president of the road during 
the Civil War and Mr. Kerr pays a genuine tribute to Guthrie’s 
leadership during this critical period. Especially does the author 
find, as he analyzes the unique earnings record of the Louisville 
& Nashville during and following the war, that Guthrie’s 
neutrality proved to be a fortunate thing for the stockholders 
of the road. 

Mr. Kerr is the author of other outline histories and 
apparently believes that brief, readable recitals meet with the 
greatest public appreciation. He recognizes that two or more 
volumes could be written on a corporation as prominent as 
the Louisville & Nashville, but he leaves this field for future 
academicians to present a chronology of corporate changes, 
personalities and other factual data. 


Termites and Termite Control—Published by the Univers'ty of 
California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 734 pages, 9 in. by 6 in. 
Bound in cloth. Price, $5. 

This book, dealing with termites and methods for their control, 
is undoubtedly the most thorough accumulation of data on this 
subject that has yet been prepared. Published by the Termite 
Investigations Committee, formed in August, 1928, to investigate 
the conditions as they exist pertaining to termites, the action 
of these insects upon structures and the best means of pro- 
tecting structures against their attack, the book takes the form 
of a report or series of individual reports. It contains data, 
ideas and conclusions which are the result of the co-operation 
of men prominent in the large-scale production and utilization 
of wood, and of scientific men, chiefly members of the faculty 
of the University of California, interested in specific phases of 
the subject. 

In view of the reported increased activity of termites in cer- 
tain sections of the country, Termites and Termite Control 
should be of distinct value to railway men, especially those 
whose responsibilities include the design and maintenance of 
structures, including bridges, buildings, pole lines, fences, ete. 
Termites and their destructive habits are faithfully described, 
and the questions of how to identify termite activity and ef- 
fective means for the extermination and control of these insects 
are discussed thoroughly. In addition, the book devotes a 
separate chapter to wood-boring insects whose appearance or 
workings resemble those of termites. 

While much of the book is of special interest to biologists 
and entomologists, even the technical discussions have been 
prepared largely in language that can be readily understood by 
engineers and men in the professions who have no detailed 
knowledge of biology and entomology, the thought being to 
make the book of maximum value to all users of forest prod- 
ucts. Of special interest to railroad men are Part III, dealing 
with the termite resistivity of wood and other building materials, 
and Part IV, dealing with the prevention and repair of termite 
damage, which contains a separate chapter dealing specifically 
with railroad structures. 

The book is particularly timely because of the widespread 
interest at the present time in the subject of termite control, 
especially throughout the southern two-thirds of the United 
States and along both the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards. The 
entire proceeds from the sale of the book are to be used in 
extending the research work of the Termites Investigation com- 
mittee. 
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South Makes Best Showing 


in Passenger Revenue Gain 


January gross up 8.5 per cent over 
1933— East also has 


revenue increase 


A 0.7 per cent increase in passenger 
revenues in the eastern district and 0.6 
and 11.68 per cent decreases in the south- 
ern and western districts during Decem- 
ber, 1933, the first month in which re- 
duced passenger rates were effective in the 
latter districts, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1932, are shown in the I.C.C. Decem- 
ber statement of Revenue Traffic Statistics 
of Class I Steam Railways in the United 
States. In January, 1934, passenger rev- 
enues in eastern and southern districts in- 
creased, while in the western district they 
declined. 

Passenger revenues in the eastern district 
increased from $17,834,740 in December, 
1932, to $17,964,911 in December, 1933. In 
the southern district they decreased from 
$3,672,663 in December, 1932, to $3,670,553 
in December, 1933. In the western dis- 
trict they decreased from $8,687,585 in 
December, 1932, to $7,673,409 in December, 
1933. For the United States as a whole 
they decreased from $30,194,988 in Decem- 
ber, 1932, to 29,308,873 in December, 1933. 

Passenger revenues in the eastern dis- 
trict increased from $16,144,488 in January, 
1933, to $16,781,893 in January, 1934. In 
the southern district they increased from 
$3,396,728 in January, 1933, to $3,686,139 
in January, 1934. In the western district 
they decreased from $7,112,461 in January, 
1933, to $6,731,703 in January, 1934. For 
the country as a whole they increased 
from $26,653,677 in January, 1933, to $27,- 
199,735 in January, 1934. 

While passenger revenues increased 0.7 
per cent in the eastern district and de- 
creased 0.6 and 11.68 per cent in the south- 
ern and western districts in December, 
1933, as compared with December, 1932, 
the revenue passengers carried decreased 
0.7 per cent in the eastern district and in- 
creased 27.2 and 5.51 per cent in the south- 
ern and western districts. The revenue 
passengers carried in the eastern district 
totaled 28,079,000 in December, 1933, and 
28,289,000 in December, 1932. In the south- 
ern district they totaled 3,850,000 in De- 
cember, 1933, and 3,026,000 in December, 
1932. In the western district they totaled 
6,759,000 in December, 1933, and 6,406,000 
in December, 1932. 

At the same time the revenue passengers 
carried one mile increased 7.48 per cent in 
the eastern district and 37.27 per cent in 
the southern district but declined 0.69 per 
cent in the western district in December, 


1933, as compared with December, 1932. 
In the eastern district the revenue pas- 
sengers carried one mile totaled 845,295,000 
in December, 1933, and 786,420,000 in De- 
cember, 1932. In the southern district they 
totaled 202,436,000 in December, 1933, and 
147,470,000 in December, 1932. In the 
western district they totaled 443,494,000 
in December, 1933, and 446,580,000 in De- 
cember, 1932. 

The revenue per passenger-mile showed 
a decreased in all districts. In the eastern 
district it dropped from 2.268 in Decem- 
ber, 1932, to 2.125 in December, 1933, al- 
though the basic rate remained at 3.6 
cents. In the southern district, where the 
basic rate was lowered to 1% cents on 
some roads, it amounted to 1.813 in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and 2.490 in December, 1932. 
In the western district, where all roads 
adopted the 2-cent rate, it amounted to 
1.730 cents in December, 1933, and 1.945 
cents in December, 1932. 


N. & W. Efficiency Meetings 


Approximately 210 local efficiency meet- 
ings will be held by Norfolk & Western 
employees during the next ten months, 
according to a schedule published in the 
March issue of the Norfolk & Western 
Magazine. The meetings will take place 
at 22 places along the line of the N. & W. 


1. C. Establishes Fast Freight Train 


The Illinois Central, on March 22, estab- 
lished a 41-hr. freight schedule between 
Chicago and New Orleans, La., the new 
train being the fastest in its freight serv- 
ice with the exception of its banana trains. 
The train leaves Chicago at 11 a.m. and 
saves about 24 hr. time on shipments that 
miss the 1:35 a.m. train. 


Silk Rates Reduced 


In a further effort to compete with the 
Panama canal, transcontinental railroads 
have reduced the freight rate on raw silk 
from the Pacific Coast to New York from 
$6 to $4 per 100 Ib, thus making the 
ocean-rail rate $7, as compared with an 
all-water rate of $6. In December, 1931, 
the rail rate was reduced from $9 to $9. 


C. N. R. to Re-open Minaki 


Minaki Lodge, summer resort of the 
Canadian National in the northern section 
of the Lake of the Woods district of On- 
tario, will be opened again this summer. 
During the height of the depression last 
year this hotel was kept closed by the 
company but general business conditions 
and travel prospects have improved to such 
an extent that the company feels justi- 
fied in reopening Minaki again this sum- 
mer. The dates will be June 29 to Sep- 
tember 3, inclusive. 
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Railroad Labor Insists 


on Restoration of Pay 


Problem again referred to Eastman 
after President's conferences 
with both sides 


The problem of bringing about a settle- 
ment between the railroads and the 21 
organizations representing their employees 
on a basis of wages to prevail on the ex- 
piration of the present 10 per cent deduc- 
tion agreement on June 30 was again re- 
ferred to Joseph B. Eastman, federal 
co-ordinator of transportation, after con- 
ferences with President Roosevelt on 
Tuesday, March 27, after five successive 
days of mediation on his part with the 
Conference Committee of Managers and 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
had failed to produce results. 

Although the management committee had 
expressed a willingness to conform to the 
program set forth in the President’s letter 
of March 20, in which he had suggested a 
postponement of the wage issue with an ad- 
justment of pay for the employees who are 
receiving the lowest rates of pay, below 
minimums established in the N. R. A. 
codes, the labor committee had persistently 
declined to withdraw its demand for a 
readjustment of the basic rates on July 1. 
It had also declined to agree to the proposal 
suggested by the President and communi- 
cated to the committee by Mr. Eastman, for 
a six-months continuation of the present 
arrangement, a readjustment for the lower- 
paid men, and the appointment of a special 
commission to decide as to the basis after 
January 1 upon a consideration of railroad 
earnings and carloadings. It is understood 
that the proposal was that the basic rates 
be restored when carloadings return to the 
1931 level, but the labor organizations 
objected to the idea that their wages should 
be made dependent upon the earnings of the 
companies, and insisted that the time has 
come to restore “fair” wage rates. 

After both sides had agreed to accept 
his services, on March 21, Mr. Eastman 
began conferences with the two committees 
on the following day, meeting with the 
railroad committee in the morning at one 
hotel and with the labor committee in the 
afternoon at another. This process was 
repeated the next day but thereafter most 
of the conferences were held with the labor 
group. On Sunday Mr. Eastman also con- 
ferred with the President twice on the 
matter and on Monday morning he again 
put the President’s views before them, in- 
dicating that if they failed to accept it 
would be necessary to refer the entire mat- 
ter to the orderly processes provided by 
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The railroads which bind this country into 


one great economic unit are still the best 
means of providing low cost transportation. @ But 
if they are to maintain their competitive advan- 
tage they need modern motive power to speed 


operation and reduce costs. 
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Beatty Elucidates C. P. R. 
Loan Pledge by Cabinet 


Canadian banks required security for 
advances needed to meet 
current maturities 


President E. W. Beatty, of the Canadian 
Pacific, appearing at Ottawa last week be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking 
and Commerce which is probing, among 
other things, the Canadian Government’s 
guarantee to the Canadian banks of their 
$60,000,000 five-year loan to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at 5 per cent, stated that 
he regarded the loan a good one without 
the Government guarantee. Jackson 
Dodds, general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, which has been the C. P. R. 
bank since it began operations, admitted 
the loan was a good one after the federal 
government gave its backing. Premier 
R. B. Bennett, the third witness called be- 
fore the committee, because it was his 
Cabinet which provided the guarantee, de- 
clared he deemed it the proper thing to 
do and would do it again. He thought it 
was in the interest of the whole Dominion. 
Liberals (the opposition party) in the 
House and in the committee have con- 
tended they were not opposed to giving 
financial aid to the C. P. R. but they 
protested against the manner in which it 
was done by the Government. Hon. J. L. 
Ralston, a former Liberal cabinet minister, 
quizzed Premier Bennett in the banking 
committee and made it clear the Liberals 
objected to the Government committing the 
taxpayers to a guarantee of a $60,000,000 
loan to a private corporation without first 
consulting Parliament, and Col. Ralston 
stressed the point that the order-in-coun- 
cil approved by the Cabinet giving the 
guarantee was passed last November, 
while the final conversation between Pre- 
mier Bennett and Mr. Beatty about the 
loan was last May when Parliament was 
in session. Premier Bennett explained 
that he gave the guarantee under the 
emergency relief powers given the Gov- 
ernment by Parliament in 1931. 

Mr. Beatty, during his evidence before 
the House committee this week, read a 
statement showing the need and the pur- 
pose of the loan which read in part as 
follows: 


Prior to 1931 the Company procured money for 
capital purposes by the sale to the public of capi- 
tal stock, debenture stock, collateral trust bonds 
and other long term securities. The practice was 
to pay for extensions, additions and improve- 
ments out of current cash, and on completion of 
the work to reimburse the treasury to the extent 
couatened expedient by a public issue of securi- 

In that year the depression began to be felt, 
the surplus earnings of the year falling to $14,- 
584,471 from $39,131,716 in 1930 and $42,227,761 
in 1929, Its commitments for extensions and 
improvements during the year were heavy, and, 
being unable, on account of the unfavorable con- 
dition of the security market, to provide for 
them in the usual way, the company obtained 
from the Bank of Montreal two advances for a 
period of two years, one of $5,000,000 and the 
other of $15,000,000. 

The situation in May, 1933, was that these 
obligations were maturing on June 22 and Sep- 
tember 30; a loan of $10,000,000 from the Chase 
National Bank of New York was to mature on 
July 15, and loans from various other United 
States banks aggregating $2,300,000 later in the 
year. To provide for these and for the principal 
of long term securities held by the public, matur- 
ing in 1933 and 1934, the company applied to a 
group of Canadian banks for a loan of $60,000,- 
000, to be secured by the pledge of $100,000,000 
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consolidated debenture stock, for a term of five 
years, it being considered that at the expiration 
of that period, or sooner, the security market 
would have improved to such an extent that the 
loan could be retired by the sale of the consoli- 
dated debenture stock in the market. 

The market price in New York of consolidated 
debenture pro ranged at that time from 
to 67. Since that time the market has steadil 
improved, and is now 80 and upwards, at whic 
price the value of the security for the loan of 
$60,000,000 is now approximately $80,000,000. 
Owing, however, to the large amount involved, 
the period for which it was desired, and the un- 
steady condition of the market, the banks required 
additional security, and the company thereupon 
undertook to apply to the Dominion Government 
for a guarantee. 

After some preliminary conversations the matter 
was formally laid before the Prime Minister on 
May 30 by the president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal and myself, at which time I submitted to 
him a confidential memo to which I will pres- 
ently refer. At these interviews the requirements 
of the company, the nature of the security and 
conditions in financial centers were discussed at 
length. It being suggested by the Prime Min- 
ister that, notwithstanding our advices from Lon- 
don, it was possible that some part at least of 
the loan might be obtained there, I undertook to 
personally canvass the situation from that point 
of view, and to the extent of my success to re- 
duce the amount of the bank loans. 

On May 31 the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett notified 
the banks of the Government’s approval. Owing 
to his immediate departure for England the 
requisite order-in-council stood over until his re- 
turn, but the banks agreed to make the advances 
on the assurance of the notice given them. The 
terms of the loan provided for its being ad- 
vanced in two instalments, one of $35,000,000 on 
June 22, 1933, and the other of $25,000,000 on 
December 1, 1933, with the privilege to the com- 
pany of paying at any time before maturity, 
ratably among the banks, the whole or any part 
of the principal, on giving not less than sixty 
days’ notice in writing. 


Freight Claims Settled in 90 Days 


Of the claims filed by shippers with the 
railways in the last calendar year, 92.5 
per cent were settled within 90 days. A 
total of 1,514,986 claims were received 
from claimants during the year, in addi- 
tion to 52,976 which were reopened and 
133,929 that were unsettled at the close of 
the previous year. Of the 1,701,891 claims 
handled, 1,379,391 were paid, 157,315 were 
declined and withdrawn, and 165,185 were 
unsettled at the close of the year. 


Proposed Cut in Refrigerator Car 
Mileage Found Unjustified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found unjustified a proposal by certain 
railroads to reduce from 2 cents to 1 cent 
the mileage rate to be paid to the North 
American Car Corporation for 50 mechan- 
ical refrigerator cars known as “Frigi- 
cars.” The roads had proposed the re- 
duced rate to compensate for the added 
costs in hauling the refrigerating appara- 
tus and furnishing power from the car 
axle. 


Expect Illinois Railroads to Co-operate 
in Crossing Elimination 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
March 22, ordered all principal railroads in 
that state to appear before it and show 
cause why a program for the elimination 
and improvement of grade crossings should 
not be inaugurated. According to Benja- 
min F. Lindheimer, chairman, it is not 
the commission’s plan to promote the build- 
ing of subways, such improvements being 
cared for by the state highway department, 
which is preparing to carry out 60 projects 
in 1934. The commission will demand pro- 
tective devices, ranging from flashing light 
signals, bells and automatic gates to the 
conventional type of cross bar warning 
sign. Hearings on the citations will begin 
April 4 and will continue to April 12. 
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R. V. Fletcher Analyzes 


Reports of Co-ordinator 


A. R. E. general counsel includes some 
comment on Eastman’s discussion 
of government ownership 


Two reports issued by Co-ordinator 
Eastman, dated January 20 and March 10, 
“dealing as they do with some of the 
fundamentals of the transportation prob- 
lem and emanating from an official source 
so able and so well informed, constitute 
a distinctive landmark along the course of 
our political and economic history,” said 
R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, in an 
address before the Allegheny Regional Ad- 
visory Board at Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 
15. Judge Fletcher’s address included 
point-by-point explanations of and com- 
ments on various questions discussed by 
Mr. Eastman in the two documents. Of 
the co-ordinator’s discussion of govern- 
ment ownership Judge Fletcher said in 
part: 

“The co-ordinator devotes many pages 
of his arresting report to a defense of his 
well known views on the subject of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. I ven- 
ture, with great deference, to suggest that 
an impartial reader of the document will 
find this portion the least’ satisfactory part 
of the report. In the first place, the dis- 
cussion is essentially academic since Mr. 
Eastman wisely concludes that whatever 
may be the theoretical value of public 
ownership, neither the present state of 
public sentiment nor the condition of gov- 
ernment finances would, at this time, 
justify a recommendation that an attempt 
be made to make it presently effective. In 
the light of this conclusion, the discussion 
of the abstract merits of the subject would 
seem to have little place in a report to 
Congress, the purpose of which is to aid in 
needed legislation. In the second place, 
the co-ordinator’s treatment of the much 
discussed question, while it has served to 
attract fresh attention to the subject, and 
as one important newspaper has editorially 
stated, has lifted the discussion from the 
level of the soap box to that of the lecture 
platform, is noticeably deficient in per- 
suasive affirmative arguments in its favor. 
The discussion in the report, while in no 
sense apologetic in tone, abounds in what 
the lawyers refer to as pleas in confession 
and avoidance, dealing with experiments 
in government control in the Western 
Hemisphere which have not favorably im- 
pressed the public. This is hardly the 
time and place to enter into a careful ex- 
amination of the question, which we recog- 
nize, however, as interesting and impor- 
tant. Mr. Eastman does recognize with 
commendable candor that the operation of 
the railroads under government control, 
if successful, must be divorced from polit- 
ical influences; that at best it would pre- 
sent grave problems in administration, 
that the public would have to become rec- 
onciled to the elimination of competition, 
and that very probably the adoption of 
such a policy would involve the necessity 
of the government taking over not only 
the railroads but motor, water and air 
lines as well.” 
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Ortra pair of drivers 
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Why haul around an 


Only two ways exist for obtaining the 
extra power needed to set in motion 
the train that can then be hauled at 
speed. 

If an extra pair of drivers is added 
for this purpose, locomotive cost, 
operation and maintenance expense 
are needlessly increased. 

When The Locomotive Booster is 
used, the added power is available 
when needed, but is inoperative when 
it has done its job of bringing the 
train to road speed. 

The Booster is concentrated power; 
economical power—equivalent to that 
of an extra pair of drivers. 

It is the most economical way of 
obtaining tractive power. Without it, 
far greater weight must be built into 


cLiN RaiLway Supply ComPANy, INC. 


ICA 





the locomotive, to be hauled around 
constantly in order to supply power 
that is needed only in starting and at 
slow speeds. 

Half a cent per locomotive mile 
covers Booster maintenance. Compare 
this with the cost of added power 
obtained simply by adding weight to 
the locomotive. 





For existing locomotives, consider The 
Booster asa package of tractive power 
that may be quickly and inexpensively 
added—even in the roundhouse, in- 
stead of awaiting a shopping period. @ 
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Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 


An increase of 16.6 per cent in car- 
loadings in the Pacific Northwest for the 
second quarter of the year over the actual 
carloadings in the corresponding period 
last year was forecast at a meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board on 
March 24. Of the 32 classifications re- 
ported on, only 6 are expected to show 
decreases. Estimates indicate that the re- 
mainder will show increases ranging from 
0.5 per cent on furniture to 64.1 per cent 
on cement and concrete products. 


Salary Reductions 


Reductions in the salaries of railroad 
officers required by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as a condition for the 
granting of loans, under the amendment to 
the R. F. C. act passed by Congress last 
year, have amounted to $606,000, according 
to Chairman Jones of the corporation. No 
fixed rule was considered in requiring the 
reductions, but of a total of 65 roads that 
obtained loans from the corporation all but 
about 20 were required to make readjust- 
ments. 


Atlantic States Shippers’ Board 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its next meeting at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on 
Thursday, April 5. Among the items on 
the docket are a discussion on Section 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission law, 
(the long and short haul section) and an 
open forum on the recommendation of the 
Federal co-ordinator, J. B. Eastman, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
clothed with authority to regulate trans- 
portation on waterways and highways. 


Permission to Intervene in Missouri 
Pacific Bankruptcy Denied 


The application of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York for permission to 
intervene generally in the Missouri Pacific 
bankruptcy proceedings has been denied by 
U. S. District Judge C. B. Faris. The 
court held, however, that the trust company 
might intervene for any purpose specifi- 
cally affecting the holders of the mortgage 
bonds of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico for which it is trustee under the 
mortgage. In rejecting the request to in- 
tervene generally, Judge Faris said that the 
recent amendment to the federal bankruptcy 
laws was clearly meant to limit the right 
of intervention and to give broad discre- 
tionary powers to the courts. 


Brotherhood Objects to Oil-Electric 
Locomotives 


In its recent report approving the pro- 
posed expenditure by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western of $4,666,000 to be 
loaned by the Public Works Administra- 
tion for the purchase and reconstruction 
of equipment the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stated that a protest had been 
received from a vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen against “approval of a loan” 
for the purchase of five oil-electric loco- 
motives on the ground that the company’s 
steam locomotives were adequate for its 
service and that the installation of the oil- 
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electric locomotives would result in the 
furlough of firemen and engineers. The 
commission stated, however, that this raised 
a question bearing on the propriety of 
making the loan, which was not for its 
determination, and that its function was 
only to determine the desirability of the 
change in motive power as an improve- 
ment of transportation facilities. 


Georgia Orders Permanent Fare 
Reduction 


The Georgia Public Service Commission 
has issued an order reducing coach and 
Pullman rates in that state to a permanent 
basis of two cents a mile. The order is the 
result of a study of the effect of the 1%- 
cent coach and 2, 2% and 3-cent Pullman 
rates placed in effect by Southern lines 
in December last, which shows that the 
experimental low fares have increased pas- 
senger business materially and in some 
cases over 100 per cent. The commission’s 
data on the business done by major South- 
ern lines since December 1, show a pro- 
gressive increase not only in the volume of 
traffic but in gross revenue, over the same 
months a year ago. Every railroad has had 
an increase in the number of passengers 
carried each month since December 1. 


D. & H. Labor Dispute Settled 


The dispute between the Delaware & 
Hudson and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, over 
the company’s proposal to continue in effect 


its payment of employees who are members 


of these organizations on a basis of hours 
(with a guaranteed monthly minimum) in- 
stead of on a basis of mileage-or-hours, 
was amicably settled on March 23 under 
the mediation of the President’s fact- 
finding committee. The company agreed to 
restore the mileage-or-hours wage basis 
and the organizations agreed not to pursue 
further a number of alleged grievances 
against the company. The Order of Rail- 
way Conductors was not a party to the 
dispute on the wage basis since its con- 
tract for guaranteed payment by hours has 
not expired. The management has, how- 
ever, in the interest of uniformity, offered 
to restore the mileage-and-hours basis for 
these employees also. 


Report on Pittsburgh Derailment 


John P. Dohoney, chief of the Accident 
division of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission, has issued his report 
on the derailment on the Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 26, when 
eight passengers and two employees, eng- 
ineman and fireman, were killed and 40 
persons were injured. He finds that the 
cause was excessive speed on a_ sharp 
curve, and recommends that the road in- 
vestigate the economic feasibility of ex- 
tending its cab signal system into that 
territory. As a possible alternative, he 
mentions “automatic speed control.” The 
train had passed two approach signals set 
against it. On the train were a train- 
master, two qualified enginemen and four 
qualified conductors, yet no one took suffi- 
cient notice of the excessive speed to take 
any action toward signaling to the eng- 
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ineman or applying the brakes. The train- 
master, who was severely injured in the 
accident, asserted that he pulled the air- 
whistle cord, but in view of the testimony 
of other occupants of the car, the investi- 
gator holds that the trainmaster is mis- 
taken in his belief that he pulled the cord. 


Airlines Carry 568,940 Passengers 
in 1933 


American-operated airlines (domestic and 
foreign extensions) carried 568,940 pas- 
sengers during the calendar year 1933, an 
increase of about 28,000 over the previous 
year, according to an announcement by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. Air express also increased appre- 
ciably during 1933, while air mail was 
slightly less than in 1932. Of the total 
number of passengers carried in 1933, there 
were 493,141 who traveled on the domestic 
airlines and 75,799 who flew on foreign 
extensions to Latin America and Canada. 
Air express amounted to 2,452,812 pounds 
in 1933, as compared with 1,600,821 in 1932. 
The 1933 total included 1,510,215 pounds 
carried on domestic lines and 942,597 
pounds on foreign extensions. Air mail 
carried on domestic and foreign routes by 
American operators totaled 7,816,532 pounds 
in 1933 as against 7,908,723 pounds in the 
previous year. Mail carried in 1933 was 
divided as follows: Domestic, 7,362,180 
pounds; foreign extensions, 454,352 pounds. 
Miles flown by all scheduled operators in 
1933 were 54,642,545 as compared with 
50,932,967 flown in 1932. Passenger miles 
flown in 1933 were 198,800,079 and for 1932 
this figure was 146,552,587. A passenger 
mile is the equivalent of 1 passenger flown 
1 mile. 


Temporary Pooling for Express 
Refrigerator Cars 


The federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion in conjunction with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., is undertaking to 
bring about more economical and efficient 
operation of express refrigerator cars, the 
control of which has heretofore been ex- 
ercised largely by the railroads on whose 
lines the products requiring express move- 
ment under refrigeration originate. 
Through a temporary agreement between 
the Express Agency and the interested 
railroads, the handling of these cars will 
be pooled during the heavy Spring move- 
ment, and a study will be made to deter- 
mine the desirability of forming a perma- 
nent pool. 

A committee of railroad officers has 
been named to work with the Railway 
Express Agency under the chairmanship 
of L. O. Head, president of the agency. 
The railroad members of the committee 
are: J. R. Koontz, chief traffic officer, St. 
Louis-San Francisco; R. L. Kleine, as- 
sistant chief of motive power, Pennsyl- 
vania; S. O. Taylor, master car builder, 
Missouri Pacific Lines; G. C. Christy, su- 
perintendent car department, Illinois Cen- 
tral System; H. R. Lake, general super- 
intendent of transportation, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; J. C. Wroton, general 
superintendent of transportation, Seaboard 
Air Line; J. C. McCahan, manager mail 
and express traffic, Baltimore & Ohio; A. 
R. Smith, vice-president, Louisville & 
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Nashville; C. F. Smith, manager passen- 
ger transportation, New York Central 
Lines; J. T. H. Armstrong, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Pacific Fruit Express Com- 


pany. 


Transportation Committee to Study 
Pooling 


The federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion on March 27 announce the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of railroad 
transportation officers who will cooperate 
with his organization in its study of freight 
car pooling. The committee will have the 
benefit of a maintenance. program which 
has been submitted to the co-ordinator by 
the special mechanical-accounting commit- 
tee which has been working for several 
weeks on the mechanical features of the 
pool. 

The personnel of the transportation 
committee is as follows: J. L. Brown, 
general superintendent of transportation, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
J. H. Doggrell, superintendent transporta- 
tion, St. Louis & San Francisco; J. R. 
Downes, chief of freight transportation, 
Pennsylvania; O. E. Hallberg, superin- 
tendent of car service, Chicago & North- 
western; J. O. Halliday, assistant general 
manager, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; J. W. King, general superintendent 
of transportation, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
C. E. Lanham, superintendent transporta- 
tion, Gulf, Mobile & Northern; W. T. 
Long, superintendent transportation, Texas 
& Pacific; G. Metzman, manager freight 
transportation, New York Central Lines. 

This committee, in conjunction with the 
co-ordinator’s section of car pooling, will 
consider methods of organization and 
rules for the distribution of cars under 
pool operation. The selection of this 
committee is not to be understood as def- 
inite approval of the principle of car pool- 
ing, but is a further step in the considera- 
tion being given to the subject. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
(St. Paul) will hold its next meeting at 
the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, Minnesota 
Transfer, on Monday evening, April 2. 
W. J. Gratrick, general car foreman, M. 
St. P. & S. S. M. will present a paper 
on inspection and classification of cars for 
commodity loading. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Car Inspection 
Association will hold its next meeting 
at Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Monday 
evening, April 2, at 7 o’clock. The speak- 
er will be W. J. Patterson, director of the 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its next meeting on Friday evening, 
April 6, at the Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to. “Do We Need a New Deal in Car 
Handling?” will be discussed by W. C. 
Kendall, A. R. A., Washington. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, April 10, at 
6:30 p. m. L. K. Sillcox, vice-president 
of the New York Air Brake Company, 
will review recent progress in the develop- 
ment of cars and locomotives. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Central Railway Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
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to be held on April 12, a paper on Air Con- 
ditioning will be presented by A. B. Law- 
son, assistant engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


Further Increases in Tie Stocks 


Reports filed with the Railway Tie Pro- 
ducers’ Association by 14 companies which 
supply approximately 85 per cent of the 
crossties produced for American railways 
by commercial firms show that these com- 
panies had 7,110,225 crossties in stock on 
February 1. This was 254,345 or 3.5 per 
cent more ties than were in stock in the 
previous month; 1,240,899 or 21.0 per cent 
more ties than were in stock on February 
1, 1933, and shows a continued increase in 
stocks since last August, when the total 
number available in the yards of these 
companies was 5,063,020. The increase 
since that time is 40 per cent. Prior to 
August, tie stocks had shown a steady de- 
cline from January, 1932. 

Of the ties available on the first of 
February, 4,763,598 or 67 per cent were 
8 ft. long and 2,346,627 or 33 per cent 
were 8 ft. 6 in. long, while 578,215 or 8.1 
per cent of the inventory were U-ties for 
use untreated; 4,368,057 or 61.5 per cent 
were oak ties for treatment, and 2,163,953 
or 30.4 per cent were of other species for 
treatment. The largest quantity of ties 
was reported in the district comprising the 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and that part of Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi river, the number 
being 2,956,893, which is contrasted with 
3,049,326 in the pervious month and 2,- 
326,317 last August. The next largest in- 
ventory was reported in the district com- 
prising the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Montana, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, where 1,845,255 
ties were in stock on February 1, as com- 
pared with 1,729,267 in the previous month 
and 1,414,287 last August. The third 
largest stock was reported in the district 
comprising the states of Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas and that part of Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi river, where the inventories 
consisted of 1,578,363, contrasted with 1,- 
490,784 ties in the previous month and 
864,036 ties last August. 


Proposed Legislation 


Two bills prepared by Co-ordinator 
Eastman, which accompanied his report 
transmitted to the President and Congress 
on March 10 recommending a plan of 
federal regulation of motor and water 
transportation, were introduced in the 
Senate on March 23 by Chairman Dill of 
the committee on interstate commerce, by 
request, and the committee is planning to 
take up consideration of them in about 
two weeks, although it is still somewhat 
uncertain as to whether hearings will be 
held this session. The bills are S. 3171 
to amend the interstate commerce act to 
provide for the regulation of motor carrier 
transportation, and S. 3172, to amend the 
interstate commerce act to provide for the 
regulation of water carriers. 

The Senate committee has appointed a 
sub-committee consisting of Senators Diet- 
erich, Wheeler, Long, Couzens, and Hast- 
ings to consider the train-length bill and 
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another sub-committee to consider the 
flagging bill. 

The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on March 27 began 
hearings on the six-hour day bill advo- 
cated by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, announcing that it would de- 
vote three days to hearing the advocates 
of the bill and two days the railroad side 
in opposition. The first witness was W. 
G. Cantley, of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, who presented on behalf 
of A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, the 
statement and exhibits which were re- 
cently presented at a hearing before the 
Senate committee. 

The Senate on March 20 and the House 
on March 26 passed the bill to authorize 
steam: railroads to electrify their lines 
within the District of Columbia after ap- 
proval of detail plans by the District Com- 
missioners. 

The Senate on March 20 passed the bill 
to give a military status to the officers 
of the Russian Railway Service Corps. 

Representatives of the railroads, the rail- 
road labor organizations, and of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League are work- 
ing with members of Congress in an effort 
to obtain at this session of Congress a 
modification of the long-and-short-haul 
clause in Section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. It is hoped to induce the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
to allow hearings some time in April on 
the bill introduced for this purpose by 
Representative Pettengill, of Indiana. This 
bill was prepared by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League and is in a form satis- 
factory also to the railroads and the labor 
organizations. The latter are conducting a 
vigorous campaign for the passage of the 
bill, in the interest of increasing railroad 
traffic and employment. 


Port of New York Authority Annual 
Report 


The Annual Report of the Port of New 
York Authority, in outlining the status of 
projects under way or planned, referred 
to the proposed freight tunnel under New 
York Bay between Jersey City, N. J., and 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. In connection with 
that project the report says that the tun- 
nel as a self-liquidating project cannot be 
carried forward until financial agreements 
are reached with the railroads. It adds 
that “The Port Authority has urged that 
the improvement be recommended by the 
federal co-ordinator as a desirable joint un- 
dertaking by the carriers with possible 
financial aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The railroads of the Port District were 
commended for joining in co-operation with 
the federal co-ordinator in the unification 
of harbor lighterage operations and also 
for the progress that was made in con- 
solidating certain freight station facilities. 
It was stated that, following the appoint- 
ment of Joseph B. Eastman as federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, the Port Au- 
thority had placed before Mr. Eastman 
and his cooperating railroad committee, 
its factual studies of potential economies 
to be secured through co-ordination of 
freight facilities within the Port District. 
The following terminal co-ordination pro- 
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No Chance 


for Engine Failure 


Here 








E The condition of the superheater unit ball ends is 
an important factor in maintaining tight unit joints. 
Shop forces are familiar with the finishing and grind- 
ing of the ball ends necessary to maintain the proper 
metal-to-metal contact with the conical seats in the 
header. 

But when the ball ends can no longer be restored by 
the usual shop processes, they should be replaced by 
new integrally forged and finished ball ends. . 
otherwise leaky joints or failure in service will result. 

Replacing the ball ends is an important step in the 
Elesco unit remanufacturing service. Since no piec- 
ing or welding is employed, the ball ends furnished 
with remanufactured superheater units are in accord- 
ance with latest specifications .... and ready for 
another long uninterrupted period of service. 

Do not fail to avail yourself of this service — it will 
remove the possibility of engine failure through neg- 
lected superheater units. Write TODAY for descrip- 
tive literature — no obligation. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 








60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
A-862 Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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For practically a hundred years the American Locomotive Company and its constituent 
companies have been designing, developing and building motive power for railroads. In 
this time we have learned many things — many things not only about locomotives, but 
about railroading, and of equal importance to us, about what we ourselves have to do as 
vendors of locomotives. Ml Railroading, like most other industries, always has been in a 
constant state of change, and it is of this evolution that the American Locomotive Company 
must not only be well informed, no matter where in the four corners of the world it should 
occur, but also must endeavor to anticipate. MH It quite naturally follows then that some 
years back we recognized that some day the Diesel engine would step out into main line 
railroad service. Therefore, in 1929, the American Locomotive Company purchased the 
Melntosh & Seymour Corporation, an old and well established concern noted for its modern 
heavy duty marine and stationary Diesel engines. Later, through the coordination of 
the Diesel experience of the McIntosh & Seymour organization with the American Loco- 
motive Company's knowledge of general railway conditions of operation and their facilities for 
maintenance and repair, a special line of Diesel engines peculiarly adapted to Railway 
service was perfected. MM It can be seen, therefore, that we are vitally interested in both 
Diesel and Steam power units. MH While considering future tendencies and the evolution 
that railroading in this country is now facing, one cannot overlook the visit made here last 
year by the “Royal Scot.” Such schedules as 94 miles from London to Coventry in 82 
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minutes, 177 miles from Wilmslow to Euston in 172 minutes, and 152% miles from Crewe 
to Willesdon in 142 minutes, all done with a Ten-Wheeler weighing less than 100 tons, 
are more than impressive. How is this possible? Note — the weight of train has been 
kept within certain limits — less power is therefore needed in the locomotive — all tending 
toward better service plus more economical operation — in other words better railroading. 
HB And right here, in this same line of thought, the American Locomotive Company 
wishes to say ‘More Power’ to the Union Pacific. It took courage to go to the extent 
that this Railroad did. But it is this kind of courage that later on often is termed fore- 
sight. We always have, and always will admire and applaud this type of progressive 
research. A\nd we confidently make this statement—that come what will, the affect of this 
new U. P. train will be seen in practically all future passenger equipment. Ml So to sum 
up in a few words, the position of the American Locomotive Company is — Lighter 
weight passenger trains are coming and in many cases with higher speeds. Where straight 
economics dictate that these trains be handled by Diesel engines, the American Locomo- 
tive Company has a Diesel engine peculiarly fitted for thisjob. In many cases; straight econom- 
ics will dictate steam operation, and for these cases the American Locomotive Company has 
Streamlined designs ready to offer. MH Switching and Freight service is another story. 
But the American Locomotive Company, constantly looking to the future, has modern designs 
for these services, which, in the search for more economical operation, must be considered. 
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gram was submitted to the Federal Co- 
ordinator : 


Gradual closing down of pier stations in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn and replacing same with 
consolidated store-door delivery and union freight 
stations. The ownership and operation of such 
common facilities and services to be vested in 
the carriers themselves. : 

Unified operation, similar to Terminal Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, of existing belt line track- 
age, my | new belt line tunnel from Green- 
ville to Bay Ridge and greater use of New York 
Connecting Railroad; for interchange of freight 
between trunk line carriers and to and from 
steamship piers and industrial sidings located on 
the rails of other carriers. 

Consolidation of railroad marine equipment 
(excluding ferries) into a union boat holding 
corporation that will arrange for the operation of 
such equipment, under one head, for the han- 
dling of all harbor traffic of all carriers on a 
uniform basis. : 

Consolidation of railroad lighterage piers where 
freight is transferred from railroad cars to ma- 
rine equipment, for the purpose of securing more 
efficient use of the terminals themselves and 
heavier loading of marine equipment. 

Produce terminals of individual carriers in 

Manhattan and New Jersey to be co-ordinated 
into union perishable food terminals, open to all 
carriers on equal terms and operated by a union 
produce terminal company. 
, Consolidation of local merchandise freight sta- 
tions of Northern New Jersey into a number of 
strategically located union stations, supplemented - 
by some system of store-door delivery. 


The foregoing, the report says, was fol- 
lowed up by filing of a memorandum de- 
veloping the program in more detail and 
showed an estimated saving of approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 per annum. Detailed 
data covering the several phases were sub- 
sequently furnished to the co-ordinator. 


Durable Goods Industries Committee 


Fifteen members, in addition to Chair- 
man George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, have been 
selected to serve on the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee, which, as announced 
in the Railway Age of March 17, was re- 
cently created by Administrator Johnson 
of the N. R. A. The members are: C. R. 
Messinger of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, Chicago, chairman of the code 
committee for the Farm Equipment In- 
dustry; S. F. Voorhees of Voorhees, 
Gmelin & Walker, Architects, New York; 
James W. Hook, president of the Geo- 
metric Tool Company, New Haven, Conn., 
administration member of the Code Au- 
thority for the Boiler Manufacturers In- 
dustry; Robert W. Irwin, of the Robert 
W. Irwin Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the code authority for the 
Furniture Manufactury Industry; 
George P. Torrence, of the Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, chairman of the code 
committee, for the Machinery and Allied 
Products Industry; Franklin R. Hoadley, 
of the Farrel-Birmingham Company, An- 
sonia, Conn., chairman of the code au- 
thority for the Gray Iron Foundry Indus- 
try; Lewis H. Brown, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
chairman of the code authority for the 
Asbestos Industry; C. C. Sheppard, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Company, Clarks, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; H. Gerrish Smith, president National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, chair- 
man of the code authority for the Ship- 
building and Shiprepairing Industry; 
Harry S. Kimball, chairman of the code 
authority for the Fabricated Metal Prod- 
ucts Industry; Walter J. Kohler, presi- 
dent of the Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis., chairman of the code authority for 
the Plumbing Fixtures Industries; F. A. 
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Lorenz, Jr., general manager, Industrial 
Division, American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the code authority for 
the Steel Castings Industry; J. S. Tritle, 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president of the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association; Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles R. Hook, president of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, and a member of the Iron & Steel 
Industry code authority. William B. Hen- 
derson, 701 Bowen building, Washington, 
D. C., is temporary secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


Railroad Labor Insists on 


Pay Restoration 
(Continued from page 478) 

the railway labor act, including mediation 
and, in the event of a failure to agree or 
submit to arbitration, the appointment of 
an emergency committee to investigate. 

Later in the day the labor committee asked 
him to arrange for a conference with the 
President, which was held at the White 
House on Tuesday shortly before the 
President left Washington for a vacation 
of about ten days. Mr. Eastman first re- 
ported to the President the results of his 
negotiations. On emerging from the Presi- 
dent’s office, A. F. Whitney, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
said it had been decided to continue to 
work with Mr. Eastman in an effort to 
reach a settlement; and that if no settle- 
ment was reached before the President re- 
turned the matter would be again discussed 
with him before being referred to the 
Board of Mediation. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Eastman again conferred with 
the labor committee and in the afternoon 
he saw the railroad committee again. He 
said he had gone over the whole situation 
and had asked some questions for informa- 
tion and planned to go over it himself be- 
fore seeing the committees again. 


Construction 


Tue Boston & MAINE is inquiring for 
bids on a considerable amount of bridge 
and building materials to be used in re- 
pairing various structures along its lines. 





Missourr Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to Chapman & Bramer, Spring- 
field, Mo., for the construction of a one- 
story 42-ft. by 180-ft. brick and frame 
depot and storage structure at Springfield 
to replace a building that was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has been 
directed by the New York Public Service 
Commission to proceed at once with the 
elimination of its Condensary crossing in 
the village of Fillmore, Allegheny county, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $85,000. 
See Railway Age of June 24, 1933, page 
916. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





P.W.A Loans to Railroads 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes on March 20 signed a contract for a 
loan of $4,500,000 to the Baltimore & 
Ohio which will enable it to spend $5,484,- 
406 this year in giving additional employ- 
ment to its track and shop forces and 
purchasing materials, including 49,000 tons 
of rails and fastenings and materials re- 
quired for repairing 240 locomotives and 
5,000 freight cars. The B. & O. will 
spend the balance of $984,406 out of its 
own funds. Track materials to be pur- 
chased are 35,000 tons of rail and 14,384 
tons of tie plates, track spikes and track 
bolts; together with 292,000 rail anti- 
creepers, 300,000 spring washers, 55,000 
rail bonds and a quantity of other track 
devices costing $175,375. The total. cost of 
all these materials will be $2,175,406, of 
which $1,325,000 will be paid out of the 
loan and $850,406 out of the company’s 
own funds. The B. & O. management 
estimated that 393,400 man-hours of labor 
will be required to put the track materials 
into place. 

The Grand Trunk Western has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval of the expenditure of $250,- 
000 for which it has applied to the P.W.A. 
for a loan, for the purchase of 4,250 tons 
of 130-pound head-free rail, together with 
fastenings and accessories. 

The Public Works Administration has 
allotted $1,200,000 to the Chicago Great 
Western for the purchase of 500 box cars 
and has increased its allotment to the 
Central of Georgia from $500,000 to $600,- 
000 for 200 seventy-ton coal cars instead 
of fifty ton cars. 

The Chicago Great Western has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval of the proposed expenditure 
and for authority to issue equipment trust 
certificates. 

The P. W. A. has signed a contract with 
the New York, Ontario & Western for a 
loan of $235,000 for rails and has sent 
to the Pennsylvania a check for $629,000 
for the purpose of beginning work on elec- 
tric locomotives; another check for several 
million will be sent to the P. R. R. next 
week for electrification and car construc- 


tion. 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Seasoarp Air LINE is inquiring 
for five locomotives of the 2-6-6-4 Mallet 
type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue SeapoarD Air LINE is inquiring 
for 1,000 steel box cars of 50 tons capacity. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 500 cast 
steel underframes for freight cars from 
the General Steel Castings Corporation. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Erte has ordered eight all-steel 
combination passenger, baggage and mail 
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cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 17. 


THe Gutr, Mosire & NortTHErN is in- 
quiring for 10 passenger train cars con- 
sisting of two 75- to 80-ft. gas electric 
combination passenger and baggage cars, 
four power cars, two straight passenger 
cars and two observation sleeper cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE Norro.tk & WESTERN is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of 131-Ib. rail. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has placed orders 
for 30,000 tons of rail and 10,000 tons of 
fastenings and accessories. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—An order for 
240 tons of steel has been given to the 
Phoenix Bridge Company. This is to be 
used in building a structure to carry the 
tracks of the Central of New Jersey over 
New Jersey State Highway Route 25, at 
Spring street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE AmeERIcAN Iron & Steer Inst- 
TUTE has extended from July 1 to August 
31 the time for making deliveries on orders 
for steel rails, angle bars, rail joints, tie 
plates and track spikes, also on sales to 
manufacturers of special railroad track 
supplies, if the sales are made to con- 
sumers prior to April 15. A similar rul- 
ing has been adopted regarding structural 
projects in which the government is in- 
terested through the Public Works Ad- 
ministration or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Boston & MAINE is inquiring for 
new de luxe seats in ten passenger cars; 
air conditioning equipment for ten de luxe 
passenger coaches now in service and also 
for air conditioning equipment for four 
dining cars now in service. 


Air Conditioning: 

The Baltimore & Ohio will install me- 
chanical air-conditioning apparatus in 42 
Pullman cars, 16 coaches and 41 dining 
and lounge cars. 

The Chicago & North Western has 
placed an order with the Melcher Com- 
pany for mechanical air-conditioning ap- 
paratus for two lounge cars. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has placed an order with the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company for ice air- 
conditioning apparatus for six dining, two 
buffet and one club car, and another with 
the Pullman Company for ice apparatus 
for seven sleeping cars and seven parlor 
cars. 

The Southern Pacific has placed an or- 
der with the Pullman Company for the 
installation of mechanical air-conditioning 
apparatus in 6 Pullman club cars, 12 Pull- 
man observation cars and 22 Pullman 
room cars, and another with the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation for 
mechanical air-conditioning apparatus for 
5 dining cars. Ice air-conditioning ap- 
paratus will be installed by the railroad in 
5 dining, 4 observation, 7 lounge, 4 club 
and 2 parlor cars. 
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Supply Trade 


Harold S. Russell, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Schaefer Equipment 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





J. Clay Lee, assistant manager of the 
railway sales division of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, has been appointed 
manager of the division, effective April 1, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church 
street, New York, in addition to other ac- 
counts, have been given exclusive charge 
of sales in the eastern territory for the 
Foster-Johnson Reamer Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., handling a full line of reamers 
for air-brake maintenance and repairs. 


W. M. Stevenson, for the past four 
years district representative of the Cruc- 
ible Steel Company of America, at 
Rockford, Ill., has been transferred to 
the railway department of that company, 
with headquarters at 1258 East Fifty-fifth 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company will move its executive offices 
about April 14 from 75 West Street to 230 
Park avenue, New York City. Arthur 
B. Mills, sales representative of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company at Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed manager of 
the New England sales district with head- 
quarters as heretofore at Boston. 


William H. Winterrowd, vice-president 
of the Lima Locomotive Works Incor- 
porated, has resigned, effective April 1, 
to become a vice-president of the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, assuming 
the duties heretofore carried on by vice- 
president J. L. Randolph, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Winterrowd’s headquarters 
will be in Chicago. Mr. Winterrowd was 





William H. Winterrowd 


born April 2, 1884, at Hope, Ind. He at- 
tended the high school at Shelbyville, Ind., 
and was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1907. During his summer col- 
lege vacations he worked as a locomotive 
wiper on the Missouri Pacific, blacksmith’s 
helper on the Lake Erie & Western (now 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis) at 
Lima, Ohio, and as a car and air brake re- 
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pairman on the Pennsylvania, Lines West 
of Pittsburgh, at Dennison, Ohio. After 
graduation he became a special apprentice 
on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
following which he was enginehouse fore- 
man on the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheel- 
ing (now New York Central) ; night en- 
ginehouse foreman on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
and roundhouse foreman on that road at 
Cleveland. In 1910 he became assistant 
to the mechanical engineer of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. In 1912 he 
was made mechanical engineer of the Can- 
adian Pacific, and in 1918 became chief me- 
chanical engineer of that road, leaving that 
service in 1923 to become assistant to the 
president of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Incorporated. Three years later, in 1926, 
he was made vice-president of that com- 
pany, which position he now relinquishes. 
Mr. Winterrowd accompanied Sir George 
Bury to Russia in 1917 to assist in compil- 
ing a report for the Russian. government 
on its transportation system, and was in 
that country during the Kerensky revolu- 
tion. He was president of the Canadian 
Railway Club in 1920-21. He has served 
as a member of the publication committee 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and was chairman of that commit- 
tee in 1932. He has taken an active inter- 
est in the Railroad Division of The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
is now chairman of its program and papers 
committee. Before leaving railroad serv- 
ice he was a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Mechanical Division of the 
American Railway Association. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. shows a loss of $1,147,339 in 1933, 
as compared with $2,547,231 in 1932. The 
current assets of the company amounted 
to $11,658,482 and the current liabilities 
to $1,016,897. A summary of the consoli- 
dated income and unappropriated surplus 
account for the year ending December 31, 
1933, as compared with the previous year, 
follows: 


1933 1932 


WEGE GEA Sana xeseses sees $8,907,945 $8,584,902 
Cost of sales, selling, ad- a . 

ministrative expenses, etc. 9,387,495 10,104,974 
Gross operating loss...... $479,550 $1,520,072 
Net profit of Municipal Ac- a 


ceptance Corporation ... 


Operating 1086 i..sccccces $479,550 $1,393,020 


DGPPECISHOR 6<c.00000s20080 414,788 392,138 
Interest on debentures.... 313,333 329,333 
Adjustment of inventory ’ 

MEMES Oti cea cstseae SoS eeins 432,740 
Net operating loss........ $1,207,671 $2,547,231 
Net income of Municipal 

Acceptance Corporation . GO332 sc avivicee 
Consolidated net loss...... $1,147,339 $2,547,231 


UNAPPROPRIATED SuRPLUS ACCOUNT 


Balance December 31, 1932 $4,345,535 $6,827,473 
Add: Discount on deben- 
tures purchased for sink- 





We PUM os accaniseh ewes 95,204 65,293 
Deduct consolidated net loss 1,147,339 2,547,231 
RM: oe ctslnecine cane eee $3,293,400 $4,345,535 


Railway Car Appliances Industry Code 
Authority Member 


The National Recovery Administration 
on March 22 announced the appointment 
by. General Johnson of Elmer M. Naylor, 
vice-president of the Naylor Pipe Com- 
pany, Chicago, to be administration 
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member of the code authority for the 
supplementary code of Fair Competition 
for the Railway Car Appliances Industry. 
This is a division of the Fabricated Metal 
Products Manufacturing and Metal Fin- 
ishing and Metal Coating Industry. Mr. 
Naylor will serve without expense to the 
industry, unless the supplementary code 
authority agrees to bear such expense, and 
he is appointed to serve during the ees 
sure of the Administrator. 


Pullman, Inc., Annual Report 


The annual report of Pullman, Inc., for 
the year ending December 31, 1933, shows 
a loss of $2,672,864, as compared with a 
loss of $3,834,724 in 1932. Dividends paid 
amounted to $11,460,294. Current assets 
totaled $73,622,472 and current liabilities 
$10,668,844, as compared with $75,170,633 
and $10,892,751, respectively, in 1932. The 
consolidated income account as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, in comparison with 1932, fol- 
lows: . 

Earnings: 1933 1932 

From sleeping car busi- 

ness of The Pullman 

Company, after ad 

ducting all expense 

incident to oe. "$8, 621,543 $8,773,520 


Less: Charges and allow- 
ances for depreciation.. 9,185,969 9,993,554 


$564,426" $1,220,034* 





“rom all manufacturing 

business, Pullman Rail- 

road and other miscel- 

laneous properties, after 

deducting expenses inci- 
dent to operations...... $1,046,937* $1,309,067* 

Less: Charges and allow- 
2,778,140 2,765,763 


ances for depreciation. . 
$3,825,077" $4,074,830* 





- From security investments, 
etc., less administration 
expense of Pullman, 
DG St Sbcedvserseoerees $1,716,639 $1,460,140 





Balance (deficit) carried 
SE cceneceaenns $2,672,864* $3,834,724* 





* Figures in italics denote deficit. 


David A. Crawford, president, in his 
letter to stockholders, says in part: 


The year 1933 witnessed the termination of the 
long down-trend in rail passenger traffic and 
earnings, and the initiation of a campaign de- 
signed to stimulate railroad passenger travel 
through a substantial reduction in travel costs 
and the modernization of passenger facilities. 
After several years of experimentation with rail 
passenger charges in more or less limited traffic 
areas for short periods, and following the lead 
of certain southeastern carriers earlier in the 
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year, the western roads as a whole, on December 
1, eliminated the surcharge on Pullman tickets 
and sharply reduced basic passenger fares, for a 
test period of six months. These new passenger 
rate schedules in the South and West continue 
the practice of differential rates against the use 
of Pullman accommodations. In the opinion of 
the Pullman management these differential rates, 
which reinstate in another form and often in 
greater amount the old surcharge, work to the 
disadvantage of both the railroads and Pullman 
in deterring development of the greatest revenue 
possibilities of rail travel, and have been con- 
sistently opposed by Pullman. It is hoped that 
such extreme differentials as those now current 
in the South and West will eventually be aban- 
doned or at least greatly reduced in amount by 
the railroads. 

The marked expension in railroad traffic and 
earnings since April last year and the indications 
of further economic betterment in 1934 afford 
encouragement to equipment manufacturers and 
suggest that the long delayed movement for re- 
habilitation of railroad equipment and facilities 
may get under way before the end of the year. 
Evidence supporting that belief is found in the 
fact that equipment orders placed thus far in 
1934, aggregating 13,225 freight cars and 195 
passenger cars, approximate the total of equip- 
ment orders placed em the entire preceding 
three-year period, 1931-193 

Among the major * weed favorable to early 
resumption of large’ scale equipment purchases 
are (1) the attractive financing arrangement of- 
fered by the Public Works Administration, whose 
loan ditenente to the railroads to date exceed 
$200,000,000; (2) the subnormal condition of 
railroad ’ rolling stock as disclosed by a survey 
recently completed by the federal co-ordinator of 
railroads; (3) the substantial amount of deferred 
replacement and of obsolescence of equipment 
confronting the railroads; and (4) the increa-ed 
demand for cars generated by the sustained in- 
crease in carloadings. 

There is currently under way in the sleeping 
car and manufacturing subsidiaries an unusually 
large volume of developmental work on new 
products and new methods, involving considerable 
investment, some of which may not have con- 
Sanne operating usefulness. There has accord- 
ing been appropriated out of surplus the sum 

$750. 000 as a reserve for experimental cars 
-# installations. 


General Electric Company 


The forty-second annual report of the 
General Electric Company for the year 
1933 shows profit available for dividends 
of $13,429,739, equivalent, after dividends 
of 6 per cent on special stock, to 38 cents 
per share on 28,845,927 shares of no par 
value common stock, compared with $14,- 
404,110, or 41 cents per share, on the 
same number of shares in 1932. Dividends 
of 60 cents per share on the special stock 
and 40 cents per share on the common 
stock amounted to $14,112,633, resulting 
in a deficit from operations of $682,894, 
which was taken from surplus. 

Orders received during 1933 were $142,- 








The Pullman Company—tTraffic and Operating Statistics 
Comparative Statement for Years Ended December 31. 





Item 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Care Owaed .cccccccess ° 9,529 9,860 9,483 9,279 8,478 
Cass Operated .cccccccce 8,842 8,559 7,402 5,693 4,944 
COP BED ccecscocccccce 1,206,767,059 1,183,668,557 1,025,164,501 799,484,608 710,747,267 
Revenue Passengers: 
a a eee 21,008,719 18,498,844 14,583,183 10,185,444 9,248,461 
DD dtdkekiveneticded 12,425,549 10,861,342 8,401,738 5,564,063 4,468,077 
Te. Lneerbenecanewes 33,434,268 29,360,186 22,984,921 15,749,507 13,716,538 
Revenue Passenger Miles.. 14,058,525,111 12,515,414,775 9,891,910,222 6,757,760,858 6,141,986,577 
Revenue from Cars...... $83,840,812 $77,666,074 $63,683,507 $44,196,043 $39,316,239 
Average per car....... $9,482.3 $9,074.31 $8,603.44 $7,763.50 $7,952.31 
EE Licennanetaneas $74,655,613 $72,729,214 $60,773,171 $45,416,077 $39,880,665 
Average per car....... $8, 443.29 8,497.40 $8,210.37 7,977.53 $8,066.48 
Net Revenue from Cars.. $9,185,199 $4,936,860 $2,910,336 $1,220,034* $564,426* 
Trafic Averages: 
Average evenue per 
DON wacseesens $2.51 $2.65 . $2.77 $2.81 $2.87 
Average Net Revenue 
per Passenger ....... $0.27 $0.17 $0.13 $0.08* $0.04* 
Average Net Revenue 
per Car a eee $2.85 $1.58 $1.08 $0.59* $0.31* 
Average ileage per 
Car Operated ....... 136,484 138,297 138,496 140,438 143,760 
Average Journey per 
Passenger (Miles) .. 420 426 430 429 448 
Average Miles per Car 
fe ataaee 374 379 379 384 394 
Average  eaoliee per 
Car (Passengers) ... 11.65 10.57 9.65 8.45 8.64 


* Figures in italics denote loss. 
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770,791, compared with $121,725,772 for 
1932, an increase of 17 per cent. Orders 
received exceeded shipments during 1933 
for the first time since 1929, so that un- 
filled orders were greater at the end than 
at the beginning of the year. Sales billed 
during 1933 amounted to $136,637,268, 
compared with $147,162,291 for 1932, a 
decrease of 7 per cent. Billing during the 
fourth quarter was the largest for any 
quarter since the second of 1932. 

A comparative statement of income and 
earned surplus for the years 1933 and 1932 
follows : 


1933 1932 
Net sales billed...... $136,637,268 $147,162,291 
Costs, expenses, and 
all charges except 
plant depreciation 
and interest ...... 123,585,653 136,951,671 
$ 13,051,615 $ 10,210,620 
6,179,511 6,580,575 


Net income from sales $ 6,872,104 $ 3,630,045 





Plant depreciation 








Income from other 
sources: 
Interest and divi- 
dends from asso- 
ciated companies 
and miscellaneous 
investments .... $ 4,376,971 $ 7,392,647 
Interest on market- 








able securities .. 717,342 227,039 
Interest on bank 
balances and re- 

ceivables ....... 1,266,460 3,079,795 
Royalties and sun- 

dry revenue .... 606,575 487,125 

$ 6,967,348 $ 11,186,606 

Total income ....... $ 13,839,453 $ 14,816,651 

Interest charges . 409,714 412,541 





Net income for the 
NE aicen mtn adieu $ 13,429,739 $ 14,404,110 


Earned surplus at be- 
122,224,720 172,198,374 


ginning of year.... 
$135,654,459 $186,602,484 
Revaluation of invest- 
ment in and ad- 
vances to associated 
companies, and of 
miscellaneous invest- 
MENTS cccccccccce 





3,920,210 19,498,310 





Earned surplus avail- 

able for dividends. $131,734,249 $167,104,174 
6% Cash dividends on 

special stock ..... 2,575,057 2,575,033 





Earned surplus avail- 
able for dividends 
on common stock. 


- $129,159,192 $164,529,141 
Cash _ dividends on 





common stock .... 11,537,576 15,864,157 
Dividend payable in 

RCA common stock 26,440,264 
Earned surplus at end 

CF SOE cecdonsese $117,621,616 $122,224,720 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany Annual Report 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, for the year ending December 
31, 1933, reported a profit before deprecia- 
tion of $238,596, as compared with a 1932 
profit before depreciation of $232,736. Ex- 
cept for the complete write-off of new 
assets as they are acquired, no depreciation 
charges now enter the accounts of this 
company; stockholders at the last annual 
meeting approved the plan which resulted 
in setting up a depreciation reserve equal 
to the entire amount of the fixed assets, 
less one dollar, which latter is the nominal 
figure at which these assets are now car- 
ried. Thus, the 1933 depreciation charge 
was $7,421, the amount required to write- 
off new assets acquired during last year. 
The 1933 profit available for dividends 
or additions to surplus was, therefore, 
$231,175. 

The company’s current position con- 
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.... MAKE MODERN 
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Lightweight, stream-lined equipment has focused ailention on the importance of new 





and improved materials in modern railroading. » » » Less spectacular but equally imporiant has been the 
influence of improved materials on standard equipment. » » » Cars have had their life prolonged by repairing 
with corrosion-resisting Toncan Iron sheets. » » » Fireboxes have been given the protection of special alloy 
irons and steels, resulting in longer service between shoppings. » » » Staybolts have greater fatigue resistance, 


thanks to Agathon Nickel Iron. Non-stretching Agathon engine bolt steel has also kept equipment out of the 


™ ‘ Toncan lron Boiler Tubes. Pipe. Plates, Cul- 
shop.» »» These are only a few examples of the many special materials developed by verts, Rivets. Tender Plales and Firebox 
; cae einponnk «Aaa _ A 
Locomotive Parts + Agath 
Republic metallurgists to help the railroads attain greater reliability of performance : huthiae todas ten came toe 
Staybolis * Upson Bolis and Nuts « Track 
Material, Maney Gu em 









Enduro Stainless Steel fo 










and lower maintenance costs. » » » Consult Republic on your materials problems. ee 
onan aan : 
tured and is prepared to supply unde r 
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tinues unusually strong, since the balance 
sheet shows the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities to be 70 to 1. The re- 
port noted a slight increase in the volume 
of orders during 1933 particularly in re- 
pair and renewal material. It points out 
how the demand for the transportation of 
perishable foods has been adversely in- 
fluenced by the market for such products, 
which condition was reflected in a cur- 
tailed use of refrigerator cars. 

“Increases in traffic and assistance 
through loans of public funds,” the report 
continues, “have caused pronounced ac- 
tivity on the part of the railroads in the 
purchase of air conditioning equipment, 
and it is gratifying to report that the oper- 
ating reliability and low cost of main- 
tenance of our air conditioning apparatus 
previously installed have resulted in sev- 
eral repeat orders as well as contracts for 
furnishing air conditioning equipment on 
several railroads which had not previously 
used our device. 

“Improved conditions give rise to the 
hope that it may be financially possible for 
the railroads to greatly extend the use of 
this latest improvement in passenger car 
equipment for the summer of 1935. New 
business already booked together with 
orders which would ordinarily be antici- 
pated insure the profitable operation of 
your Company during the present year.” 


General American Transportation 
Corporation 


The annual report of the General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corporation and its 
subsidiaries for 1933 shows a net profit of 
$1,974,558, as compared with a profit of 
$1,638,962 in 1932. The consolidated sum- 
mary of income and the consolidated sur- 
plus account follow. 


1933 1932 

Gross income from sales, 

SIE MS ccceces $19,728,294 $17,958,042 
Add _ dividends, interest 

and other income 

from investments .. 337,679 448,608 
$20,065,973 $18,406,650 
Less: Cost of sales, ex- 

penses and all taxes. $11,799,051 $10,220,873 
Interest on car equipment 











MEE sobseueseoees 1,609,609 — 1,862,903 
Depreciation .......0.. 4,478,651 4,434,455 
Provision for dividends 
of subsidiaries ..... 204,104 249,457 
$18,091,415 $16,767,688 
RAN aa aia gael $1,974,558 $1,638,962 
Balance — December 31, 
re $44,628,699 $43,894,918 
Net | for year ended 
ecember 31, 1933.. 1,974,558 1,638,962 
Add excess over par value 
of $5 per share on: 
20,000 shares used to 
acquire properties .. , 8 ere 
43,951 shares sold for 
WI vébeecivesicas Ak re 





$48,195,206 $45,533,880 

Less 21,456 shares ac- 
quired, principally in 
exchange of invest- 
MONS ccccccccccccs 
Reinstatement of cost 
values of marketable 
securities, now below 
market, previous] 
written down + sre 4 
CNS vecsececeee 


581,745 


ee ee eeee 


ee... maceaainas 
$48,416,423 $45,533,880 
Deductions: 


Dividends paid and pro- 
vided for 
Adjustment of cost o 
treasury stock ac- 
quired during 1932 
to $5 per share stated 
value 





786,549 745,648 


159,532 
$47,629,874 $44,628,699 


eee eee eee eee Fe ee eee 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Annual Report. 
—The income account of the Canadian 
National System (including Eastern Lines) 
for 1932 shows a net income deficit before 
interest of $3,552,286, as compared with 
a deficit of $4,041,640 in 1932. The con- 
solidated statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures for the years 1923-33, the 
period in which the C. N. R. has been 
operated under a _ unified management 
shows that in that period $219,209,184 has 
been earned over and above operating ex- 
penses to apply on interest. Selected items 
from the income statement of 1933, as com- 
pared with 1932, follow: 


Increase 
1933 1932 or Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $148,519,742 $161,103,594 -$12,583,852 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Net REvE- 
NUE FROM 
RAILWAy 
OPERATIONS 
NET AFTER 
TAXES 
Net Dericit 
FROM HoTEL 
OPERATIONS 
Gross 
INCOME 
Net Dericit 
BEFORE 
INTEREST 
Net Dericit 
BEFORE 
INTEREST ON 
GOVERNMENT 
Loans 
Net Dericit 
INCLUDING 
INTEREST ON 
GovERNMENT 
Loans 


142,812,559 155,208,161 -12,395,602 
5,707,183 


330,663 


5,895,433 
549,422 


—188,250 
—218,759 


172,974 
7,553,817 


59,482 
9,896,451 


+113,492 
—2,342,634 


3,552,287 4,041,640 —489,353 


60,017,713 61,006,919 —989,206 


96,051,854 96,532,459 —480,605 


CaronInA & NoRTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon its entire line extending from a 
connection with the Seaboard Air Line at 
Gumberry, N. C., to Jackson, 8 miles. 


CENTRAL OF GeorctA.—P.W.A. Loan.— 
The receiver has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of the 
expenditure of $120,000 for the purchase 
of 3,000 tons of 90-pound rail and fasten- 
ings and for authority to issue receiver’s 
certificates for the amount to the Public 
Works Administration. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—Leases 
Controlled Line—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to lease the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & 
Western, a 49.3-mile line between Escanaba, 
Mich., and Antoine, which it already con- 
trols by the ownership of all its securities. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEstTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to pledge as collateral for short-term loans 
$9,850,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, $4,190,000 of general 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, $8,228,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, and $2,044,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & QuINcy.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
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Yutan, Nebr., to a point near Allis, 49 
miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy-Wa- 
BASH.—A bandonment.—A joint application 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asks authority for the Burlington 
to abandon 8.34 miles of its line and for 
the Wabash to abandon 11.2 miles of its 
line between Albia, Ia., and Tracy, and 
for the extension of operations over each 
others’ tracks between those points. 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
cIFIC-NorRTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment 
and Trackage Rights—These companies 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a joint application for au- 
thority to abandon the jointly-owned line 
between Vader Junction, Wash., and Long- 
view, 19.35 miles, for the Milwaukee to 
extend its operations over the line of the 
Northern Pacific between Olequa, Wash., 
and Longview Junction, 20.36 miles, and 
for the Longview, Portland & Northern to 
extend its operations over the Northern 
Pacific between Vader Junction and Long- 
view Junction, 21.93 miles, and between 
Longview Junction and Longview. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—New 
Director —Robert E. Coulson, attorney of 
New York, has been elected a director of 
this company succeeding F. H. Ecker, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Seeks 
to Defer Interest Payment—This com- 
pany has asked holders of its general 
mortgage sinking fund 5 per cent bonds to 
forego interest temporarily on the payment 
which was due February 1, agreeing to ac- 
cept one-half in cash and in turn deferring 
the payments due August 1 this year and 
in February of next year until December 
1, 1935. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN. — P.W.A. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $250,000 of 4 per cent 
notes to the Public Works Administration 
for a loan for the purchase of rails. 


Great NortHern.—P. W. A. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $4,935,000 of ten-year 4 per cent 
serial bonds, secured by collateral trust in- 
denture, in connection with loans from the 
Public Works Administration for main- 
tenance of way and equipment, and for 
authority to pledge as collateral $7,000,000 
of general mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Missourt Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the trustees of this company to 
abandon a part of a branch line extending 
from Fort Scott, Kans., to Lomax, 90.5 
miles, and a part of a branch line between 
Mound City and Le Roy, 46.8 miles. In 
giving its opinion authorizing the abandon- 
ment of the two segments, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said: “The fact 
that most of the traffic of the two terfi- 
tories has been diverted to trucks materi- 
ally lessens the force of contended need 
for the railroads. Use of the segments 
merely for the movement of commodities 
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Following installation of “Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders in 
its Russell classification yard in 1929, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road compared operating costs under the old method and new. This 
comparison disclosed a reduction in operating expenses at the rate of 
$200,000 annually, or a return of about 40 per cent on the invest- 
ment in retarders over and above interest and depreciation. Yard 
operating costs were reduced from 43 cents to 18 cents per car, or 
58 per cent!” 


“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders maintain a smooth and con- 
tinuous movement of cars through a terminal or yard; speed shipments; 
reduce accidents and facilitate yard operation. They will pay their 
way under abnormally low traffic conditions and earn a most lucrative 
return in normal times. 


Our nearest district office will be glad to co-operate in estimating the 
savings to be effected by a proposed installation. 


*Railway Age, September 13, 1930 


Gnion Siuitch & Signal To. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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for which trucks are less suited, and for 
the remnant of other freight that is given 
to the lines, produces revenues entirely in- 
adequate to support the cost of operation, 
and operation of the lines imposes an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce. The 
record clearly establishes the necessity of 
utilizing every practicable means of re- 
ducing the applicant’s expense.” 


Lenicn & Hupson River— Annual Re- 
port.—The 1932 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $214,941, as compared 
with a net income of $181,593 in 1932. Se- 
lected items from the comparative income 
account follow: 


Increase 


or 
1933 1932 Decrease 


Rarttway OpeEr- 
ATING REveNvES $1,443,351 $1,579,505 -—$136,154 


























Maintenance 

of way 151,077 185,599 -34,522 
Maintenance 

of equipment 230,219 242,925 -12,705 
Transportation 486,375 565,330 —78,955 
Totrat Operat- 

ING EXPENSES 982,743 1,125,613 -142,87 
Operating ratio 68.1 71.3 -3.2 
Net Revenve 

FROM OpeERATIONS 460,608 453,892 +6,716 
Railway tax 

accruals 132,675 149,468  -16,793 
Hire of 

equipment 85,049 91,930 —6,882 
Joint facility 

rents 61,548 66,022 —4,474 
Net RaItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 181,337 146,472 +34,865 
Non-operating 

income 34,118 35,761 -1,643 
Gross INCOME 215,455 182,233 +33,222 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 514 639 -126 
Net INcOME $214,941 $181,593 +4$33,348 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Abandonment. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line of the State Line & Sullivan 
from Bernice, Pa., to Monroetown, 24 
miles. 


LouisviLLE & NAsHvILLE—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon a line extending from Redding, 
Ala., southwesterly to Readers, 5 miles. 


Mrinarets & WESTERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the trustees of this company 
to abandon as to interstate and foreign 
commerce the entire line of this company 
extending from Pinedale, Calif., to Pine- 
dale Junction, 4.5 miles and from Friant 
to Wishon, 39.3 miles. The abandonment 
of operation under trackage rights over 
the Southern Pacific between Pinedale 
Junction and Friant, 9.9 miles, has likewise 
been authorized. 


New York CentraLt.—Stock.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue no par 
stock in exchange for its present outstand- 
ing stock of $100 par value and to increase 
its authorized stock from seven million to 
ten million shares. 


New York, Ontario & WesTERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1933 annual report of 
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this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $372,583, a 
decrease of $405,011, as compared with 
net income in 1932. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 

Increase or 





























1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $9,644,523 -$927,353 
Maintenance of way 1,127,817 -93,094 
Maintenance of equipment 1,659,942 -165,555 
Transportation 3,736,907 -259,086 
ToTat OPERATING EXPENSES 6,978,679 -543,508 
Operating ratio 72.36 +1.21 
Net REVENUE From 
OPERATIONS 2,665,844 -383,844 
Railway tax accruals 438,578 -108,817 
Railway operating income 2,226,127 -275,286 
Equipment rents—Net 440,021 -114,384 
Joint facility rents—Net 77,294 —9,482 
Net RaILway OPERATING 
INCOME 1,708,812 -151,420 
Non-operating income 252,529 -214,264 
Gross INCOME 1,961,342 -365,684 
Rent for leased roads 235,331 7,456 
Interest on funded debt 1,225,114 7,785 
Totat Depuctions From 
Gross INCOME 1,588,759 +439,327 
Net INCoME 372,583 -405,011 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
reduce from 5 per cent to 4% per cent the 
interest rate on $3,597,000 of general and 
refunding bonds, and the Pennsylvania has 
applied for appropriate modification of 
previous orders authorizing it to assume 
obligation and liability. The Pennsylvania 
has also asked authority to sell the bonds 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 99.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Asks Dismissal of In- 
vestigation Proceedings——Counsel for the 
Pennsylvania have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a motion to 
dismiss the proceedings in connection with 
the investigation recently ordered as to 
the holdings of the Pennsylvania and the 
Pennroad Corporation in New England 
railroads, for misjoinder of causes of ac- 
tion. The motion states that the com- 
mission’s order provides for the deter- 
mination of two distinct issues or alleged 
causes of action which are not lawfully 
susceptible of investigation and consider- 
ation by the commission in one proceeding. 
One is supposed to arise out of the Clay- 
ton act, as to which any order which the 
commission might lawfully enter is re- 
viewable in the circuit court of appeals 
and from that tribunal by writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The other is supposed to 
arise out of sundry provisions of the in- 
terstate commerce act as to which any 
order is reviewable by petition filed in the 
proper district court and heard in that 
court before three judges, and from that 
court by appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Such alleged causes of action, counsel 
stated, involve different issues and different 
procedure, and may not lawfully be. in- 
vestigated, tried or disposed of together in 
one proceeding or under one caption. 


St. Lours-SAN Francrisco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the receivers of 
this company to abandon operation of a 
branch line extending from Evadale Junc- 
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tion, Ark., to Deckerville, 18.1 miles, sub- 
ject to the condition that they sell the line 
or any part of it to any responsible per- 
son or firm offering to purchase it for 
continued operation at a price not less than 
salvage value. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report. 
—The 1933 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $37,552, a decrease of $44,698 
as compared with net deficit in 1932. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 
































Increase or 
1933 1932 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 289.85 295.70 —5.85 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,923,154 $1,873,225 + 
Maintenance 
of way 321,160 293,315 +449,929 
Maintenance 
of equipment 282,980 271,509 +11,471 
Transportation 652,413 688,842 -36,429 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,431,675 1,455,162 -23,487 
Operating ratio 74.44 77.68 —3.24 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 491,480 418,063 +73,417 
Railway tax 
accruals 37,238 51,337 -14,099 
Railway operating ' 
income 453,897 366,598 +87,299 
Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 182,140 149,109 433,031 
Joint facility rents— 
Net Dr. 5,458 5,505 —47 
Non-operating 
income 11,641 15,180  -3,539 
Gross INCOME 465,538 381,777 +83,761 
Rent for leased 
roads 62,504 62,504 
Interest on 
funded debt 231,380 228,846 +2,534 
ToTtaL DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross INcoME 503,090 464,027 +39,063 
Net INcomE— 
DEFICIT $37,552 $82,250 -$44,698 
Law 
Twin Brancu.—Capital Stock—The 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $52,500 of 
capital stock to be sold at not less than par 
and the proceeds used to pay for the rail- 
road which it has acquired wh'‘ch formerly 
was operated by the Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 1.9- 
mile branch line extending from Valley 
Junction, Pa., to Codorus. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 44.63 45.83 25.77 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 77.77 78.32 54.92 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Providence.—$2.125, quarterly, pay- 
able July 2 to holders of record June 20. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Preferred. 
$1.50, semi-annually, payable May 1 to holders of 
record April 16. 

Elizabeth & Trenton.—$1.00, semi-annually: 
Preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, both payable 
April 2.to holders of record March 20. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable May 19 to holders of 
record April 

Reading.—Common, 25c, quarterly, payable May 
10 to holders of record April 12. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—$3.00 semi-annually, 
payable April 7 to holders of record March 13. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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WAUGH-GOULD 
Type 403 DRAFT GEAR 








Awarpep A. R. A. Certiricate No. | 


The Waugh-Gould Type 403 Draft Gears tested by the A.R.A. 
were standard type 403 Draft Gears, identical to thousands sold 
previous to the tests, and since. These gears, selected at random 
by the A.R.A. committee, had seen two years service (about 
16,000 miles) on New York Central all-steel auto box cars, to which 
service they were returned after the tests were completed. 


The results of these tests, therefore, give present users of Waugh- 
Gould Type 403 Draft Gears the assurance that Waugh-Gould 
draft gears now on their cars are giving protection to their cars 
and lading. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


oa 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. » - 


Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal, Que. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


M. E. Pangle, assistant general super- 
intendent of the Chicago & North Western, 
Lines West, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Neb., has been appointed assistant to the 
president in charge of personnel, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





G. F. Butler, general traffic manager of 
the Norfolk & Western, with readquarters 
at ‘Roanoke, Va., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with the same 
headquarters, to succeed B. W. Herrman, 
who died on March 18. 


OPERATING 


Charles E. Sainsbury, assistant super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin division of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee, Wisc., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general superintgndent, 
Lines West, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Neb., succeeding M. E. Pangle, pro- 
moted. Harley Thayer, trainmaster of 
the Galena division, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Milwaukee, 
succeeding Mr. Sainsbury. 


A. L. Hammell, superintendent of 
transportation and traffic of the Railway 
Express Agency, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the New England depart- 
ment of the agency with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Hammell began his 
career in 1909 with Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany at San Francisco. He served with 
that company successively as shipping clerk 
in the foreign department, customs clerk, 
cashier and chief clerk of the foreign de- 
partment. He was then transferred to the 





A. L. Hammell 


city division as commercial agent, later 
becoming supervisor of delivery service and 
then serving as inspector of wagon serv- 
ice. In 1915, when the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition was held in San 
Francisco, Wells Fargo & Company 
handled many shipments to and from the 
exposition grounds and Mr. Hammell was 
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appointed agent on the grounds. Subse- 
auently Mr. Hammell served as route agent 
successively at Eugene and Portland, Ore., 
and early in 1917 he was appointed general 
agent at Salt Lake City, Utah. When the 
express companies were consolidated in 
1918, Mr. Hammell was appointed assistant 
general agent at Denver, Colo., for the 
American Railway Express Company and 
in April of the following year he became 
general agent at El Paso, Tex. He was 
recalled to San Francisco in December, 
1919, to serve as chief clerk to the vice- 
president and after serving in that position 
for nearly five years he was appointed 
acting superintendent at Great Falls, Mont., 
later becoming superintendent of the Mon- 
tana division. Mr. Hammell was pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent of 
transportation and traffic at San Francisco 
in July, 1925, continuing in the same posi- 
tion when the express company was taken 
over by the Railway Express Agency. 


TRAFFIC 


E. L. Weaver, general agent at Chicago 
for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of general western agent, with the 
same headquarters. R. J. McMillan, a 
traffic representative at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been advanced to general agent at 
Chicago to succeed Mr. Weaver. 


F. K. Prosser, manager of the coal de- 
partment of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed coal traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed Edward S. 
Moore, who died.on February 6. L. P. 
Harrell, assistant manager of the coal de- 
partment has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Prosser and Ralph L. Hawkins, 
chief clerk to the coal traffic manager has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
coal department to succeed Mr. Harrell. 
Mr. Hawkins will in turn be replaced by 
Walter A. Light. 


Oscar W. Cox, freight traffic manager 
of the Norfolk & Western, with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va., has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed G. F. 
Butler, who has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. F. H. Pitman, 
general freight agent, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager at Roanoke and 
Freeman W. Jones, assistant general 
freight agent at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed general freight agent in charge 
of solicitation at Roanoke, to succeed Mr. 
Pitman. H. D. Wilkerson, general agent, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
succeed Mr. Jones as assistant general 
freight agent at Columbus. S. S. Hosp, 
commercial agent at Minneapolis, Minn., 
will replace Mr. Wilkerson as general 
agent at Pittsburgh. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


D. Wallace Fisher, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Reading 
Transportation Company, highway sub- 
sidiary of the Reading, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., as reported in the 
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Railway Age of March 24, page 458, was 
born at Manheim, Pa., on November 29, 
1893. He was graduated from Stevens 
Technical School at Lancaster, Pa., in 1910. 
After serving for several years as a tool 
maker for the Hamilton Watch Company, 
he was employed for two years as an 
automotive mechanic. In 1916 he entered 
the service of the Reading as a machinist 
in the locomotive shops at Reading, Pa., 





D. Wallace Fisher 


later being transferred to the office of the 
mechanical engineer as draftsman. In 1919 
Mr. Fisher was appointed motive power 
inspector, being advanced to the position 
of assistant mechanical engineer in 1922. 
Mr. Fisher was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Reading Transportation 
Company in April, 1928, and served in that 
position continuously until his recent pro- 
motion. 


OBITUARY 


Edward R. Ferry, general agent for 
the Illinois Central at New Orleans, La., 
died on March 13 at the age of 62 years. 


C. E. Taylor, superintendent of the 
Chicago Terminals of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, died on March 22 at 
Chicago, of pneumonia. 


J. H. Thorup, who retired in 1926 as 
local storekeeper of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, died on March 22 
at Chicago, at the age of 77 years. 


Reuben L. Ward, general agent for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Indianapolis, Ind., died on March 6 after 
a long illness. 


Hugh B. Cutter, auditor of freight ac- 
counts of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died in 
that city on March 19 after a short illness. 
Mr. Cutter had been in the service of the 
L. & N. since August, 1888, and had 
served as auditor of freight accounts since 
March, 1920. 


Edward T. Nichols, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Northern, whose death 
on March 20 was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 24, was born at Pensacola, 
Fla., in August, 1852. He was educated 
at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and St. 

(Continued on page 490) 
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A\nnual Report 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN PaciFric RatLway COMPANY, 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1933. 
To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 
31, 1933, show the following results :— 


ee UIE nc csc ccdcheveenes.ds 6050000000050 000 $114,269,688.16 
Working Expenses (including all taxes).......-++.+eee- 93,407 ,582.39 
Net Earnings ...... gmveracarat Pe ktennnue Laseiaaibaia ates pane $20,862,105.77 
“Special ENCOME 220. ccccccccccccccvccseccesecevcecces 6,222,481.14 

$27,084,586.91 
tleneh, Died “CUO iio 0s 66 Sasccesewseedecisiicves 24,388,614.66 
PEE sgikiccit walne 8004009 OEE SOs bate eet ERT ee EN een wane $2,695,972.25 
Pensions ...... Sidr ate 6 leh kw Ghne Wisin tnS nds Cae ewilew ean 


1,438,811.48 


Balance transferred to Profit & Loss and Surplus Reve- 


EE SUID cts sseonw oceleesen reas ens a ee se ey wieaicle $1,257,160.77 


Profit & Loss and Surplus Revenue Account 


Surplus Revenue December 31, 1932.......+eeeeeeeeees $167,069,695.48 
Balance of Income for the year ended December 31, 1933 1,257,160.77 


$168,326,856.25 


DepuctT: 
*Provision for aeeciin of Ocean and 
Ee eee $3,854,481.41 
Exchange in connection with retirement 
CE GREUTIIED CREE oso occ scicteccecesees 111,477.88 


Balance of unemployment relief expendi- 
ture, carried as deferred charges De- 
Fs eer 

Loss on lines abandoned, property retired 
and not replaced, and miscellaneous 
CE b6s0 40 care edanieweeeenere eae 

Provision for losses in respect of invest- 
ment in lines in the United States con- 
trolled through stock ownership...... 


6,327 ,616.37 
2,039,600.73 


4,000,000.00 
a 16,333,176.39 


Surplus Revenue December 31, 1933, as per Balance Sheet $151,993,679.86 


* Special Income is before depreciation on Ocean and Coastal Steam- 
ships. In 1932 provision of $500,000 for such depreciation was deducted 
from Special Income. 


Earnings and Expenses 


While the year 1933 witnessed a further decline in rail gross 
earnings, there was a betterment in the net of $772,121 in com- 
parison with the preceding year. 

The gross earnings were $9,667,025 less than in 1932. Passen- 
ger traffic earnings declined $2,437,535, decreases being recorded 
in each month throughout the year except in December. Freight 
earnings declined $6,196,147, mainly due to reduced grain traffic, 
there having been a decrease of 34% in such traffic during the 
period August 1, the beginning of the crop year, to December 31, 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1932. 

The working expenses, including taxes, were $10,439,146 less 
than in 1932. Of this amount $2,182,290 was in maintenance 
expenses, and $6,987,492 in transportation expenses. The ratio 
of transportation expenses to revenue improved from 40.8% in 
1932 to 38.2% in 1933. During the year the average freight train 
loading increased subsantially, the gross tons per freight train 
mile being 1,426 in 1932 and 1,515 in 1933. The fuel consumption 
grag Sa 114 Ibs. per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1932 to 112 

s. in 

After protracted negotiations and proceedings before Boards 
of Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
further revisions of wages were made, so that at the close of the 
year, except in respect of a group of employees with whom nego- 
tations were unfinished, a deduction of fifteen per cent from 
basic rates of pay of all classes of officers and employees was in 
effect, and in the case of the higher positions in the service 
twenty per cent. The deduction of twenty-five per cent from 
Directors’ fees was continued, and the deduction from the Presi- 

ent’s salary increased at his request to forty per cent. 

The working expenses for the year, including all taxes, 
amounted to 81.74% of the gross earnings, as compared with 


83.79% in 1932. Excluding taxes, the ratio of working expenses 
to gross earnings was 78.12% as against 80.42% in 1932. 

Your Directors wish to again pay tribute to the spirit of loyalty 
displayed by all officers and employees in the fulfilment of their 
duties during the past year. Reductions of pay and trying con- 
ditions have in no way impaired their efforts to give efficient 
service and maintain the reputation of the Company. 


Special Income 


Special Income for the year improved somewhat over 1932. 
Net revenue from Miscellaneous Investments included a stock 
dividend of ten per cent and a cash dividend of six per cent 
from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. Due 
to the changes in the price of Sterling and U. S. Funds, the 
amount to the credit of Exchange was $1,071,525 less than in 
1932. The net earnings before depreciation of your Ocean and 
Coastal Steamship Lines reflect a moderate increase over the 
preceding year. There was a decrease of $75,509 in gross earn- 
ings of the Communications Department, but, as expenses were 
reduced $280,903, there was an increase in net earnings of $205,- 
394. Gross earnings of Hotels decreased $380,930, and expenses 
$661,640, an improvement in the net results of $280,710. Other 
properties administered, the income from which is _ included 
under Special Income, have been most carefully managed and 
the favorable reversal in the trend of net results is encouraging. 

Owing to the depression in all branches of the shipping in- 
dustry, the “Empress of France,” “Minnedosa,” ‘“Metagama,” 
“Bolingbroke” and “Bothwell” were not commissioned during the 
year, and the last named two were sold. The “Empress of 
Australia,” “Melita,” “Montcalm,” “Montrose” and “Duchess of 
Richmond” were laid up for varying periods, but all other vessels 
of the fleet were constantly employed. Your Directors are glad 
to be able to report that no serious accident to the vessels of 
your fleet took place during the year. 


Land Sales 


Sales of agricultural lands for the year were 67,100 acres for 
$716,925.41, an average of $10.68 per acre. Included in these 
areas were 2,619 acres of irrigated land which brought $44.80 
per acre, the remainder averaging $9.30 per acre. 


Accounts 


An amount of $3,854,481 was appropriated from Surplus for 
steamship replacement, representing the full annual depreciation 
requirement of your Ocean and Coastal fleets for the year. 

In view of the aggravated unemployment situation the Com- 
pany kept its principal repair shops operating throughout the 
year on a restricted schedule. All expenditures incurred during 
the year have been taken up in the year’s working expenses. 
Expenses incurred during former years for unemployment relief 
purposes, and treated as deferred charges, have been charged 
to Surplus, with a consequent increase in Reserve for Con- 
tingencies and Unadjusted Balances. 

During the year the abandonment of nineteen miles of line 
between Bolton and Melville, and twenty-one miles between 
Burketon and Lindsay was completed. The necessary adjust- 
ments have been made in the Property Account. 

The operating results of your controlled lines in the United 
States showed some improvement, but, as they were still operated 
at a loss, a further provision of $4,000,000 was made to provide 
against possible future writing down of the investments in these 
properties. 

The investments of the Insurance Department have been in- 
cluded amongst the assets of the Company, and the Insurance 
Reserve included on the liability side of the Balance Sheet. 


Dividends 


Your Directors regret to announce that the results of the 
year’s operations, coupled with the general situation, do not 
warrant the declaration of dividends on the Preference or Or- 
dinary Stocks in respect of the year 1933. It may be stated, 
however, that the earnings of December, 1933, and January and 
February, 1934, show a gratifying improvement over those of 
the same period a year ago, and that the present indications point 
to the probability of a continued improvement. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Pensions 


The amounts appropriated for pensions during the last few 
years have been less than the actual payments made, so that it 
has been necessary to draw upon the balance in the Pension 
Fund accumulated during previous years. There has been 
charged against this year’s results $1,438,811 which, together with 
the balance remaining in the Fund, was sufficient to meet the 
pension payments. It has been decided that, effective January 1, 
1934, pension payments will be charged currently to working 
expenses, thus conforming to the general practice of ‘Railways 
in this respect. 

During the year 325 employees were pensioned. The total 
number on the pension roll at December 31, 1933, was 2,350. 


Under 60 years of age..............-0e 53 
eee OS ere ae 208 
eee SOE ee re 876 
Over 70 years of age.........: ohadeod 1,213 

WE As accetbervescbadeinn peewee 2,350 


Capital Expenditures 


In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors authorized 
Capital Appropriations, inj addition to those approved at the last 
Annual Meeting, aggregating for the year 1933, $718,368. Dur- 
ing the year 1933 the retirement of property exceeded the addi- 
tions and betterments, with the result that investment in railway, 
rolling stock equipment, lake and river steamers and hotels de- 
creased $862,102. Approval is requested for capital expendi- 
tures during the present year of $2,625,957. Particulars of the 
principal items are :— 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in per- 

Dt? CE. i cicccccesnncbanahes+ simenmesabehhe $82,364 
Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, 

coaling and watering facilities and enginehouses.... 16,637 
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sold during the year. For the purpose of retiring obligations 
maturing in 1933 and 1934, your Company borrowed from Can- 
adian Banks the sum of $60,000,000, repayable in five years with 
interest at five per cent per annum, secured by pledge of Con- 
solidated Debenture Stock to the aggregate principal amount of 
$100,000,000, and by guarantee of the Dominion Government. Out 
of the loan, obligations maturing during the year, amounting to 
$38,750,000, were redeemed, and $1,411,100 of securities maturing 
in 1934 were acquired. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway 


Prolonged drought in the territory traversed -by the railway 
greatly reduced the volume of grain handled, but improvement in 
other lines of traffic and reduction in expenses enabled the com- 
pany to show a decrease in net income deficit of approximately 
$700,000 as compared with the preceding year. In pursuance of 
its guarantee obligations, and to preserve your interests in the 
property, your Company advanced to the Soo Line $5,493,866, 
of which $916,581 was repaid during the year. 


Agreement 


Your confirmation and approval will be asked of an Agree- 
ment, to be retroactive to January 1, 1930, between your Com- 
pany of the one part and His Majesty King George V, in the 
right of the Dominion of Canada, and The Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway of the other part, amending and sup- 
plementing the Agreement between the parties dated January 1, 
1915, in reference to the joint use by the Transcontinental of 
your Company’s passenger and freight facilities at the City 
of Quebec. 


Co-operation with Canadian National Railway Company 


The Bill providing for co-operative measures between your 
Company and the Canadian National Railway Company with a 











CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1933 


ASSETS 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT: 


Railway, Rolling Stock Equipment, 
Lake and River Steamers and 


0 ee eee $870,926,969.02 

Ocean and Coastal Steamships...... 116,436,893.17 

Acquired Securities (Cost)......... 181,746,612.77 
3S $1,169, 110,474.96 


Apvancrs TO CONTROLLED PROPERTIES 
AND OTHER INVESTMENTS........+++ 
INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES: 
Dominion, Provincial & Municipal 


18,824,889.63 


Securities (Cost) ...cccccccccecs $3,103,439.24 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans & 

Advances to Settlers............ 3,366,093.31 
Miscellaneous Investments, (Cost). . 34,102,748.03 
Insurance Fund Investments....... 8,233,882.51 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 

TE ne n060.000.00060008060¢0 48,650,457.27 


Assets in Lands and Properties.... 54,257,484.00 


151,714,104.36 
WorKING ASSETS: 


Material and Supplies on Hand..... $17,183,809.05 
y 209,225.10 


Insurance Pre eenane anes eoee 9225. 
Agents’ and mductors’ Balances. . 4,878,040.04 
eee TUE PIs 6 c cece revceece 491,820.36 


Accounts due from Dominion, Im- 
perial and United States Govern- 


CEE cacucdereedeeasedoesecese 629,084.29 

Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable. . 7,384,694.21 

Cash on Hand...... DLewnewreesanan 29,498,784.26 
ee 60,275,457.31 





$1,399,924,926.26 











Ties, tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and 


miscellaneous roadway betterments.........++++++- 1,886,150 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks 

IEE ONDER. 8 oa sy neo cns weeseeceeesoneress 11,558 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation... 7,914 
Additions and betterments to communication system... 155,504 
Installation of automatic signals..... Lis ab Raaiaced ee ws 14,300 
British Columbia Coast Steamships..............++- 4,970 
British Columbia Lake and River Steamers.......... 13,500 
Additions and betterments to equipment............ 368,060 


The prospective retirements of property in 1934 will, it is anti- 
cipated, again exceed the capital expenditures for which approval 
is now requested. 


Finance 


Owing to continued unfavorable conditions of the financial 
market, no Capital Stock or Consolidated Debenture Stock was 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK: 


oe ee 
Four Per Cent. Preference Stock... 


$335,000,000.00 
137,256,921.12 
_ $472,256,921.12 
Four Per Cent ConsoLipatep De- 


WRITE BUOG occ kcccccaveccvecs $515,911,548.74 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 
oo Ree eee 224,500,000.00 
__ 291,411,548.74 
Oe $205,409,700.00 


Less: Securities deposited with Trus- 


tee of 5% Equipment Trust...... 4,550,313.78 





200,859,386.22 
Twenty YEAR 4%% SINKING FunD 
Securep Note CERTIFICATES (1944) 


$30,000,000.00 
Less: Purchased by Trustee and 


CEE Senco ewisceneeeeeneises 8,685,800.00 
$21,314,200.00 
Less: Amount held by Trustee..... 134,706.96 
21,179,493.04 
CURRENT: 
SE. WHE i oinaices ccnewnees $4,245,966.56 
Pay SN cewace-s ier aahe a ark alate aoa 2,520,159.19 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.... 2,157,457.07 
8,923,582.82 
ACCRUED Fixep CHARGES......+..++.+ 1,474,008.83 
DEFERRED: 
Dominion Government Unemploy- 
DEE Guaciedancsansevewees $2,447 ,222.71 
PI eiucid die ecténne teenies 322,437.30 
2,769,660.01 
RESERVES: 
For Equipment Replacement ....... $8,717,784.31 
For Steamship Replacement ....... 31,513,584.95 
Oe TD. 50664500 b006008600% 8,233,882.51 
For Contingencies and unadjusted 
EE ala slo ds nhwasweeis Kase me 9,553,010.08 
BO BVI aioe d60kssveccesoes 8,000,000.00 


66,018,261.85 


66,993,894.72 
116,044,489.05 
151,993,679.86 


—<—<—$<<—$<$<_—————"" 
aia eaten 


—_—_— 
$1,399,924,926.26 
L. B. UNWIN, Comptroller. 


PREMIUM oN CapitaL Stock Sorp 
(Less discount on bonds and notes) 
SS eer errr 


AvupiTors’ CERTIFICATE: : 
We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific 
Railwav Company for the year ending December 31, 1933, and having 
compared the above Balance Sheet therewith, we certify that, in our 
opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial position 
of the Company at that date, and that the statements of Income and 0 
Profit & Loss and Surplus Revenue correctly set forth the result of the 


year’s operations. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Montreal, March 9, 1934. Chartered Accountants, (England). 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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March 31, 1934 


view to mutual economies, to which reference was made at the 
last Annual Meeting, became law on July 1, 1933. During the 
year measures were agreed upon and put into effect, such as the 
pooling of train services between certain common points, and 
the consolidation of certain terminal facilities. None of these 
were of great magnitude, but they have proved mutually advan- 
tageous in the direction of economy. Many other and larger 
matters have been the subject of study and discussion, and your 
Directors believe that the new year will witness more important 
achievements in the same field. 


. Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Ordinary and Preference Stocks of the 
Company in December, 1933, were distributed as follows :— 


Percentage 

ORDINARY PREFERENCE of Ordi- 
Percent- Percent- nary and 
No.of ageof No.of ageof Preference 
holders Stock holders Stock combined 
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Death of Hon. Frederick L. Beique, K.C. 


It is with deep regret that the Directors have to report the loss 
sustained by the Company in the Death on September 12, 1933, 
of the Hon. Frederick L. Beique, K.C., who was a Director 
since 1917, and who was also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board. 

The vacancy on the Executive Committee created by the death 
of Senator Beique has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
William A. Black to that Committee. 


Retiring Directors 


The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at the 
approaching Annual Meeting. They are eligible for re-elec- 
tion :— 


Str CHArtes Gorpon, G.B.E. 
Mr. Ross H. McMaster 
Rt, Hon. Recinatp McKENNA 





ON, aii wisn cee 32,447 18.46 85 
United Kingdom 

and other British 21,327 48.05 27,659 
United States .... 17,417 27.55 33 
Other Countries .. 4,637 5.94 201 


27,978 


————_ 


75,828 


Mr. JaAMEs A, RICHARDSON 


46 13.13 Mr. W. J. BLakE Witson 
97.83 62.79 For the Directors 
58 19.57 E. W. Beatty 
1.13 4.51 President. 
MonTREAL, March 12, 1934. 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 








News (Railway Officers) 


(Continued from page 487) 

Paul’s school, Concord, N. H., and entered 
railway service in January, 1876, as assist- 
ant secretary of the St. Paul & Pacific 
(port of Great Northern). He later 
served with the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba (also part of Great Northern) 
and in 1890, when the Great Northern was 
formed, Mr. Nichols became secretary and 
assistant treasurer of that company. In 
1901 he was elected third vice-president and 
secretary, later being appointed vice-presi- 
dent and assistant secretary, in which ca- 
pacity he served until his retirement. Mr. 
Nichols was also a director of the Great 
Northern. 


Edward §S. Moore, coal traffic man- 
ager of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., died in Nor- 
folk on February 6 of a heart ailment. 
Mr. Moore was born at Newport, Pa., on 
September 28, 1880. He was educated in 
the public schools and entered railway serv- 





Edward S. Moore 


ice with the Norfolk & Western as mes- 
senger in 1895. Two years later he be- 
came stenographer in the office of the car 
service agent of the same road and in 1903 


he became chief clerk to the superintendent 
of transportation at Roanoke. Mr. Moore 
was appointed superintendent of transpor- 
tation in July, 1917, and in the latter part 
of 1926 he was further advanced to the 
position of general superintendent of trans- 
portation. He was appointed coal traffic 
manager of the road in July, 1931, when 
the freight traiic department of the road 
was partially reorganized, serving in that 
position until his death. 


William §S. Martin, president of the 
Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
and Terminal Co., and a special repre- 
sentative of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
died suddenly at Memphis on March 21. 
Mr. Martin was born in December, 1863, 
at Keokuk, Iowa, and entered railway 
service in 1878 as a clerk and telegraph 
operator on the Missouri, Iowa & Ne- 
braska Railroad (now part of the C. B. 
& Q.). During the next 11 years he 


served in various positions with this com-. 


pany, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Wabash and the Louisville, 
Evansville & St. Louis (now part of the 
Southern). On July 1, 1889, Mr. Martin 
was appointed a trainmaster on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and was soon promoted 
to superintendent, serving in this position 
at various points until September 1, 1900. 
On that date Mr. Martin was appointed 
general superintendent of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, going with the Southern as a 
division superintendent two years later. On 
January 1, 1903, he became general man- 
ager of the Mexican International, return- 
ing to the D. & R. G. on June 1, 1907, 
as assistant general manager. In August, 
1913, he was promoted to general man- 
ager and in June, 1915, he was elected 
president of the Union Railway, of which 
road he acted as general superintendent 
during federal control of the railroads. 
Following the termination of federal con- 
trol, Mr. Martin again assumed the presi- 
dency of the Union Railway. Shortly 
thereafter he was appointed a special repre- 
sentative of the Cotton Belt and president 
of the Arkansas & Memphis Railway 


Bridge and Terminal Co., holding these 
positions until his death. 


Francis X. Milholland, assistant to the 
senior vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
died at Mercy hospital in that city on 
March 24, after three weeks’ illness. 
Mr. Milholland was born in Baltimore on 
August 21, 1880. He was graduated from 
Loyola college, Baltimore, and studied law 
at the Baltimore Law University, receiving 
the degrees of A. B. (1899), A. M. (1900), 





Francis X. Milholland 


and LL.B. (1910). He entered the service 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1900 as steno- 
grapher, serving in that capacity and 
various other minor positions until 1904, 
when he became a member of the presi- 
dent’s office staff. In December of the same 
year he was appointed secretary to the 
assistant to the president, continuing in 
that position until 1911, when he became 
chief clerk to the senior vice-president. 
Mr. Milholland was appointed assistant to 
the senior vice-president in 1920, in which 
capacity he also handled public relations 
matters for the road. Mr. Milholland also 
planned and directed the B. & O.’s exhibit 
at A Century of Progress at Chicago last 
year. 


Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 


a 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.........1934 
1933 
Boston & Maine..........- 1934 
1933 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1934 
1933 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... oes 
Del., Lack. & Western.. +1934 


3 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1934 
1933 


Grand Trunk Western..... 1934 
1933 
Lehigh Valley............ 1934 
1933 
Michigan Central........ . 1934 
1933 


New York Central....... “eas 
New York, Chi. & St. L.. yo 


33 
Pere Marquette........... 1934 
1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.....cc- 1934 
. 1933 
WD: ‘ecsweaeeneees «+2 01934 
1933 

Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio...... - -1934 
1933 
ee Beet EAM. ccccecence 1934 
1933 


Central of New Jersey. a 2 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ....1934 

1933 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ae > 
Bae: DRE conctccovase “as 
Pennsylvania System......1934 
TORE cevsecces ccecescoknee 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......1934 


1933 

Norfolk & Western........ 1934 
1933 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line....... 1934 
1933 

Central of Georgia........ 1934 
1933 

Illinois Central (incl. 1934 
(<i. ® . aaa 3 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1934 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1934 
1933 

eer rrr «1934 
1933 


Northwestern Region: 
“hi. & North re. «RS 


933 
Chicago Great Western....1934 
1933 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. .1934 
1933 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 
Sh, cteudedusautenns<ase 1933 
Geent Nasthere. 2. cscccvsce 1934 
1933 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1934 
bb Sav ORs Cebeaweerwenee 1933 
Northern Pacific.......... 1934 
1933 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1934 
1933 

Central Western Region: 
RD see nsewenesntebeete 1934 
1933 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 
P. ¢ . 3 Seer 1933 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1934 
1933 


Chi., Rock IT. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1933 


Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1934 
1933 

Los Angeles & Salt kate. te 
Oregon Short Line........ 1934 
1933 

Southern Pacific—Pacific 1934 
ME.  shpredssees tereus 1933 
SD DNs ca vewcencss 1934 
1933 

Southwestern Region: 

Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1934 
1933 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines....1934 
1933 

Missouri Pacific .......0.. 1934 
1933 

St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1934 
1933 

St. Louis Southwestern 1934 
SOE seteteainiesee . 1933 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1934 
1933 

Tees GS FR. esicscvsere 1934 
1933 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


402 
402 


6,400 
2,111 
2,179 


923 
952 


11,425 
11,612 


9,097 
9,157 
8,332 


Train- 
miles 


140,902 
112,469 


362,069 
304,116 


228,796 


516,715 
462,175 


1,267,226 


777,920 
746,570 
551,166 
512,448 


602,316 
562,455 
199,654 
180,825 
1,291,739 
1,191,360 
935,760 


1,068,923 
1,009,446 


946,890 
794,338 
210,715 


173,857 
168,345 
1,206,567 
1,166,264 
1,109,668 
977,246 
992,692 
950,537 
186,680 
157,747 
165,832 
145,304 
249,976 
206,382 
949,721 
838,612 
812,102 
606,615 


174,358 


RAILWAY AGE 
Railways—Selected Items for the Month of January, 1934, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 








Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
Principal Loaded 
and (thou- 
helper Light sands) 
145,861 9,247 3,221 
116,466 7,375 2,771 
324,884 30,837 8,947 
261,298 19,410 7,171 
441,690 24,377 10,889 
363,375 18,583 9,000 
307,455 35,137 6,971 
240,246 23,801 5,259 
398,586 51,159 10,419 
330,309 39,745 9,014 
656,789 50,489 24,766 
584,705 41,833 21,858 
206,401 3,560 4,965 
183,147 2,055 4,533 
419,168 41,419 11,246 
348,821 29,902 9,609 
377,938 15,441 11,617 
340,116 ,63 10,037 
1,554,261 114,487 50,628 
1,428,267 5059 46,173 
487,371 5,30 13,922 
426,516 4,508 12,208 
363,297 3,393 333 
314,137 2,455 6,592 
60,619 1,098 2,190 
47,448 825 1,796 
523,020 9,638 14,991 
469,548 8,972 13,143 
1,557,950 173,200 35,188 3 
1,366,234 130,036 30,560 4 
589,694 23,908 15,974 i 
561,200 16,743 14,882 i 
163,611 28,474 4,638 5 
143,041 21,141 3,870 55.5 
174,092 2,697 3,547 57.2 
163,123 3,071 3,176 61.2 
77,811 1,477 1,588 56.9 
64,000 1,550 1,335 56.0 
31,876 14,938 304 53.2 
28,256 12,897 283 53.5 
2,908,513 308,944 83,858 59.7 
2,606,500 251,787 73,838 59.9 
84,686 50,522 11,682 56.5 
399,759 36,882 9,228 56.4 
825,350 35,240 31,078 54.0 
782,378 25,439 28,908 54.5 
575,121 28,226 19,911 58.2 
532,502 24,880 17,992 58.6 
604,085 6,993 12,020 59.4 
563,980 7,896 11,122 58.3 
200,257 3,074 4,287 68.8 
181,550 2,634 3,609 66.7 
1,307,750 24,067 28,255 58.9 
1,205,973 20,466 26,236 59.3 
984,808 23,343 19,597 59.0 
872,862 23,665 16,836 57.1 
516,250 4,710 11,666 61.4 
495,406 4,200 10,967 56.6 
1,083,174 18,881 23,564 65.3 
1,020,896 17,926 22,382 65.4 
996,330 21,829 22,360 61.2 
832,590 17,688 18,103 62.3 
213,878 16,693 6,078 59.2 
183,211 13,659 5,000 57.3 
1,194,534 54,488 27,510 59.6 
1,064,250 45,571 23,378 60.1 
215,361 10,342 4,293 63.6 
185,800 8,094 3,264 67.0 
601,376 18,261 16,008 65.0 
543,116 13,266 13,426 64.6 
335,412 2,407 6,452 63.7 
323,160 873 5,476 66.2 
543,354 35,327 13,878 67.0 
457,191 24,320 10,716 67.5 
154,019 9,218 3,495 63.3 
121,400 6,488 2,614 68.9 
176,519 1,827 3,392 60.7 
168,765 973 3,188 56.5 
1,247,129 43,065 30,116 63.3 
1,232,874 47,163 28,633 61.5 
1,144,976 33,609 26,966 59.6 
995,636 20,497 22,205 59.7 
1,008,318 6,19 21,190 61.1 
964,726 5,554 19,750 58.5 
205,477 22,248 5,167 64.3 
172,759 18,911 4,001 61.5 
188,637 25,961 4,705 61.4 
162,969 21,886 4,235 65.0 
258,518 14,668 6,452 60.2 
218,81 16,702 5,012 64.5 
1,011,132 100,980 29,270 64.5 
84,846 73,700 23,030 63.1 
830,803 35,896 27,153 60.7 
617,993 21,932 19,223 65.3 
176,152 3,064 3,894 64.2 
175,815 2,589 4,063 63.2 
368,501 5,131 9,096 60.1 
326,960 4,356 7,638 60.5 
1,095,110 24,398 27,528 60.1 
994,119 23,024 23,860 60.6 
623,02 6,559 13,217 61.6 
558,808 6,227 11,365 60.4 
228,586 2,872 5,322 62.5 
195,353 2,668 4,427 65.5 
484,364 4,978 10,395 61.8 
420,432 5,619 8,991 67.2 
242,171 1,768 6,975 59.0 
215,792 1,123 6,067 61.8 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Gross 


: Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


170,970 
141,019 
519,459 
391,768 
631,366 
486,653 


468,589 
335,875 
634,551 
519,680 
1,539,009 
1,376,171 
302,194 
271,346 
721,593 
575,866 
696,652 
598,171 
3,313,429 
2,959,689 
856,884 
718,915 
536,633 
447,337 
192,004 
153,381 
884,652 
747,511 


2,460,302 
2,092,448 
1,042,199 
987,234 
341,538 
278,009 
249,459 
214,514 
126,999 
108,392 
23,307 
21,548 
5,716,513 
4,971,046 
902,685 
682,430 


2,658,831 


1,474,675 


670,824 
604,290 
232,776 


1,230,250 


1,374,744 
1,078,687 
378,686 
314,546 
1,778,496 
1,485,804 
265,175 
188,621 
1,004,451 
27,175 
378,168 
309,557 
819,531 
622,108 
214,202 
146,898 


215,818 


1,090,060 
240,047 


Subject to revision. 


Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


219,077 
150,008 
249,083 
201,270 
593,460 
514,318 
104,717 
89,235 
297,922 
222,166 
231,885 
194,816 
1,364,532 
1,191,457 
307,810 
251,478 
203,236 
170,349 


1,082,485 
889,040 
457,149 
441,075 
164,451 


8,667 
2,501,998 
2,129,419 

438,012 
316,824 


1,409,899 
1,324,978 
830,653 
776,718 


227,739 
185,716 


506,929 
455,113 


491,930 
362,065 
130,142 
106,658 
713,145 
581,682 


83,963 


120,056 
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Average number 
of locomotives on line 
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March 31, 1934 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1934 
1933 

Boston & Maine.......... 1934 
1933 

N. Y., New H. & Hartf. ..1934 
933 

Great Lakes Region: 

Delaware & Hudson....... 1934 
1933 

Del., Lack. & Western... .1934 
1933 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1934 
1933 

Grand Trunk Western....1934 
1933 

Lehigh Valley............. 1934 
a 1933 
Michigan Central.......... 1934 
1933 

New York Central........ 1934 
1933 

New York, Chi. & St. L. ..1934 
1933 

Pere Marquette........... 1934 
: 1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1934 
193 

a, eeeebied 1934 
1933 

Central Eastern geal 

Baltimore & Ohio. ee 
' 1933 
Big Four Lines........... 1934 
1933 

Central of New Jersey..... 1934 


9 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...1934 

1933 
Elgin. Joliet & Eastern... 198 


33 
ee ee 1934 
1933 
Pennsylvania System...... 1934 
’ 1933 
WO Fea crete ee ce 1934 
1933 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake ee 1934 
a 1933 
Norfolk & Western........ 1934 
1933 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1934 
1933 
Central of Georgia........ 1934 
1933 
Illinois Central (incl. 1934 
(eS ) * ) Saeee 1933 
Louisville & Nashville peneuiies 1934 
1933 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1934 
1933 
NE. ee ee 1934 
1933 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1934 
1933 
Chicago Great Western... .1934 


1933 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. .1934 
1933 

St. P., Minneap. & — 
933 


ee ee ey 


Great Northern............ 1934 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. ion 
Sawer D Sacha Uae eaves 1 

Northern PROS. <scnsevn 1934 


1933 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1934 
1933 


Central Western Region: 


PE widcnsinibace keane ue 1934 
Atch., Top. A» Fe (incl. — 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy... 1! !1934 


19 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1933 


Denver & R. %. ee io 
3 
Los Angeles & Salt <n. 
23 
Oregon Short Line........1934 
1933 
a oy Pacific—Pacific 1994 
eee ee ee 33 
Unies Pacific pemacmemusleed 1934 
1933 

Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1934 
1933 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines... .1934 
1933 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1934 
1933 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1934 
1933 
St. Louis Southwestern 1934 
BUR SS ccnaniGe waa ees 1933 
Texas & New Orleans..... seas 
Texas & Pacific...........1934 
1933 


Average number 
of freight cars on line 





Home 


3,351 


17,070 


10,591 
11,996 
16,521 
19,362 
32,772 
36,076 

5,790 

5,643 


40,256 
43,089 


41 1279 
27,487 


5,943 


_— 
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25,520 


13,356 
13,747 
20,989 
22,686 
44,857 
45,961 
13,681 
13,595 
23,913 
24,372 
40,597 
42,889 
120,907 
136,950 
15,673 
21,765 
18,550 


26,710 


100,872 
112,314 


43,445 


32,163 


16,380 
16,028 
11,931 
13,343 
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RAILWAY 
Compared with January, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross 
ton- 


miles per 


train- 


cent hour, ex- 
cluding 
locomo- 
ice- tives and 
tenders 


20,606 


34,815 
33,437 


24,844 
24,555 
31,671 
32,283 
27,637 
28,156 


23, 468 
46.331 


20, 123 


22,277 
21,116 


26,584 
23,363 
29,741 
26,886 
45,379 
32,759 


23,753 


24,200 - 


26,908 
24,317 
29,421 
27,091 
22,827 
21,412 
25,241 


26,277 
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road 
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Loco- 
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tive- 
miles 

per 
locomotives locomo- 
and tenders tive-day 
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RAILWAY AGE 


IN A CERTAIN TYPE OF PRESS: 


@ Four coil springs, 4%" O. D. and 942" high, 
made from a ¥%" bar, are compressed to 1" 
above the solid height. 


@ The springs are held in that position for 
twenty minutes, and then released. 


@ This operation is repeated continuously. 


@ When compressed to 42" above solid, the 
fibre stress of each spring is 80,000 to 
85,000 pounds. 


@ When compressed solid, the fibre stress is 
105,000 to 110,000 pounds. 


March 31, 1934 


root ..m 


of the 
Superiority of 


Silicon-Vanadium 
Steel i Coil Springs 





FERRO-ALLOYS 


of vanadium, silicon, 
chromium, titanium, and 
silico-manganese, pro- 
duced by the Vanadium 
Corporation of America, 
are used by steel makers in 
the production of high- 
quality steels. 


In the service described above, springs made 
of various types of steel failed in five to six 
months. In the same service, coil springs of Silicon- 
Vanadium Steel have been in use for more than 
three years, without failure, and without settling. 

For coil springs—Silicon-Vanadium Steel! It 
has the ideal combination of strength, tough- 
ness and fatigue resistance. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO Bridgeville, Pa. DETROIT 
Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and development Laboratories at Bridgeville, Pa. 





VANADIUM STEELS|: 


for strength, toughness and durability 
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WHY SHOULD RAILROADS 
BUY NEW LOCOMOTIVES? 
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(This is the second of a series of i 
six advertisements answering the Qa 
ab.ve query.) <a 
Se 
2z 
<u 10 
a 
5 
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on, S 
nd 0 s 10 15 20 25 30 
ro- AGE OF LOCOMOTIVE (YEARS) 
um , 
ica, 
in The high percentage of locomotives more than 10 years old has 
- another drawback besides obsolescence of design. 
During the past three years we have analyzed the repair costs of 
more than 10,000 locomotives, covering more than 25,000 loco- 
motive years. These studies show that there is an inexorably rising 
cost of repairs with the increasing physical age of locomotives. 
On a locomotive 20 years old the cost of repairs per unit of work 
done will be nearly twice what it would be on an identical locomo- 
tive only three years old, and more than four times what it would 
be on an identical locomotive just installed in service. 
New locomotives should therefore be bought to hold 
down the cost of repairs and to increase the profit 
of railroad operation. 
* 


») | THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NOW A TOUCH OF THIS KEY 
RETURNS THE CARRIAGE 
you don’t have to BANG it back by hand 








The new Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter is operated entirely from the key- 
board. At a light touch of the Carriage Return Key, a built-in motor returns the 
carriage to the starting position or to an intermediate point, and automatically 
spaces to the next writing line. Shifting for capitals is also electric. Executives 
and typists quickly recognize that the result is easier, faster and neater typing. 


BURROUGHS 


ECTRIC CARRIAGE 





TYPEWRITER 


Typewriter Division . BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY . Detroit, Michigan 
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RAILWAY AGE 


*% We shall welcome the opportunity to 
show that this definition of heavy-duty wheels 
is sound and profitable for you. Write us. 


ARMCO RAILROAD SALES COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The American Rolling Mill Company 


Executive Offices: 
Middletown, Ohio 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Chicago - Cleveland - New York 
Philadelphia - St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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New Completely 
TIMKEN: EQUIPPED LOCOMOTIVES 


FOR THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 





In October, 1931, the Northern Pacific began the operation 
of Timken Locomotive No. Ill1—the world’s first anti- 
frictionized steam locomotive. In January, 1933, the 
Northern Pacific purchased this locomotive. The bearings 
have now operated over 250,000 trouble-free, money- 
saving miles. It is only natural that the Northern Pacific 
specified Timken Roller Bearings for their 10 new locomo- 
tives now being built by Baldwin — on all axles, including 
driver axles. On the front trailer and tender axles the 
Timken Bearings are used with American Steel Foundries 
units. It is the largest order for anti-friction steam 


locomotives ever placed. = 
A 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 7 


TIMKEN ~’c’ BEARINGS 
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PATENTED 


IN 
1850 





MEMBERSHIP 
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. Albany Car Wheel Co. 

. American Car & Fdry. Co. 

. Bass Fdry. & Machine Co. 

. Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. 

. Canadian Car & Fdry. Co. 

. Central Car Wheel Co. 

. Cleveland Production Co. 

. Dickson Car Wheel Co. 

. Dominion Wheel & Fdries., Ltd. 
. Griffin Wheel Co. 

. Hannibal Car Wheel & Fdry. Co. 
. Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 

. Louisville Car Wheel & Ry. Sup. Co. 
. Marshall Car Wheel & Fdry. Co. 
. Maryland Car Wheel Co. 

. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

. New Orleans Car Wheel Co. 

. New York Car Wheel Co. 

. Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

. Ramapo Fdry. & Wheel Works 

. Reading Car Wheel Co. 

. Southern Wheel Co. 

. Tredegar Iron Works 











ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 










332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


RAILWAY AGE 


24 
MILLION 


NOW IN 
SERVICE 


New Equipment 
and Wheels 


Reports and statistics show a substantial resumption 
of orders for new rolling stock. 


This equipment should be equipped with wheels 
whose wearing surface of flange and tread causes 
the least abrasion to the rail. This is your assurance 
of wheel mileage. 


Wheels should be selected that have established 
a record of dependable service — second to none 
— over a period of many years. This is your 
assurance of safety. 


CHILLED CAR WHEELS, manufactured by the 
members of the Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels give you these qualities and 
the reason for there being 24 million now in 
service. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPANISH AMERICAN WAR-109 


DOLES-TAKEN ANNUALLY FROM TAXPAYERS FOR SELFISH GROUPS 
2947 MILLION DOLLARS 
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COMPARISON 


- TAXPAYERS CONTRIBUTIONS 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
i ELECTRIC POWER-2.6 


ey ANAMA CANAL- 14.1 
on. STATE BARGE CANAL-14.7 


}. 
“Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY-40 THE UNITED STATES 
ad U.S. POST OFFICE-60 IN 
” NFEDERAL FARM BOARD-90 ANNUAL MILLION DOLLARS 


—G 


> VETERANS 


452 
MILLION DOLLARS 
UNJUSTIFIED PART OF 
PAYMENTS BECAUSE 
NON-WAR CONNECTED 


SCHOOLS _ 
SIIMATIMALL 43 | 


FEDERAL 


16 
MILLION DOLLARS 








WORLD WAR-343 


TOWN STREETS 


DEFINITION OF “DOLE” STATE 
The term “Dole” means something giv- 549 
en without the recipient giving anything MILLION DOLLARS 


in return. in conception and practice 
it rests on the idea of “let the govern- 
ment do it and the taxpayer pay for it." 





LET THE USERS PAY 


857 
MILLION DOLLARS 








THESE ARE COSTS 
IN ADDITION TO 
MOTOR VEHICLE FEES 
AND GASOLINE TAXES 


These costs are incurred primarily 
not for the public, but for the bene- 
fit of those who use the streets and 
highways, as aptly stated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
“as special facilities” and as “places 
of business for the purpose of gain”. 


LOCAL 


1925 
MILLION DOLLARS 








EDUCATION-TOTAL ANNUAL COST TO TAXPAYERS IN 1929 








cis 
RURAL HIGHWAYS 
1385 
MILLION DOLLARS 
eanenenant UP OF: DOLE DATA SOURCES 
ILES LOCAL ROADS A- Report by Colonel Tyler, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
324500 MILES STATE ROADS Army, on “Cost to Federal Government of Trans- 
mitting and Selling Muscle Shoals Power’’, October 
29, 1931, p. 65 
B - Study by Samuel S. Wyer 
C- Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, June 7, 1931 
D- Brookings Institution’s “St. Lawrence Navigation 
x and Power Project’, p. 103 
< E - Average of 12 years. Postmaster General Walter F. 
La e Brown, September 7, 1931 
Qc F - Testimony on July 6, 1932 before House Commit- 
<§ tee on Appropriations shows total deficits of 226 
° = million dollars. Annual loss estimates range from 
23 90 to 120 million dollars. 
> 9 Oz G - National Economy League 
° 
> 2 
¥ 2 
« z 
= Le 
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2490 MILLION DOLLARS 


DATA FROM NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
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DATA FROM NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
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No. 3 
of a Series. 


RAILWAY AGE 

















Heavier Tonnage Per Train 





|; eee all brakes in a train will apply 
quickly, positively, and with a substantial 


cylinder pressure; because serial action is very 






rapid; and because a more flexible control of cyl- 










inder pressure is possible for grade operation, 


trains of heavier tonnage than heretofore consid- 






ered safe, can be handled with ease, and conse- 






quently fewer trains are required for a given 






volume of traffic. 







WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CoO. 
General Office and Works Wilmerding, Pa. 


(1260) 
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MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 




















For the Interpretation 
of Railroad Statistics 
You Need a Copy of— 
This book shows how accounting depart- 
ment figures should be used in the study of 
railroad operating results. A four-page 
sample work sheet is furnished for setting 
down basic statistics and significant averages 
of a railroad over a given period. The 
author explains how these figures reflect 
the various activities of a railroad, the 
operating efficiency of the road as a whole 
or of any of its departments. Classifications 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
given in full in the appendix and frequent 
and detailed references are made to them in 
the text. Statisticians and the statistical de- 
partments of financial houses dealing in rail- 
road securities, by following the directions 
given in this book, can make a more careful 
analysis of the earning power of individual 
roads and of the actual value of their stocks 
and bonds. CONTENTS 
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Traffic and General Expenses—Analysis of Railroad Oper- 
ations Based on Data in Annual Report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—Appendices, including the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission accounting classifications. 
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or bearing piles 
under bridge 
foundations 








One of the longer piles on the Kansas River Bridge, ready to be driven. Other shorter piles 
in the foreground show method of pointing and reinforcing web at lower end. Many of the 
piles were driven without this reinforcing or pointing and without any difficulties in driving. 


CB SECTIONS have been successfully employed as bear- 
ing piles under the foundations of a number of recently 
constructed bridges. Their use in the Kansas River Bridge 
at Kansas City, Kansas, illustrates the satisfactory man- 
ner in which these structural section H-piles meet certain 
conditions. 335 piles were used, ranging in length from 


37 ft. to 81 ft. All were driven to uncompromising refusal 





A typical bell cluster of H-piles [C B Sections]. Driv- 
ing has been completed. Note condition of tops. 
Kansas River Bridge built by Kansas State Highway 
Department. Designing Engineers: Sverdrup & Parcel. 
Contractors: Kansas City Bridge Company. 








and are believed to be seated well within heavy shale. 

This and other applications of steel H-piles indicate that 
they are well suited for reaching bottoms otherwise eco- 
nomically inaccessible. Where hard driving conditions 
exist or where great lengths (up to 100 feet) are required, 
CB SECTIONS warrant thorough investigation. Our 


representatives will be glad to give further information. 


MA linnias Steel Campany 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES.STEEL CORPORATION 





208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET os CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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temperatures. Increased mileage between renewals 
has been effected on many roads. 
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xport Agent for Latin America: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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